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$200! $200! $200! 


in Prizes to Readers of 
The American Rifleman 


First Prize . $100 || Third Prize . $30 
Second Prize . $50 | Fourth Prize . $20 


Fourteen Other Prizes of $10 Each 









These prizes will be awarded for the best stories of shooting experiences or experiments re- 
ceived between March 15 and October 1, 1926. Stories may cover adventures in the hunting field, 
experiences in target shooting, experiments in gunsmithing or hand-loading—they may deal with 
any angle of the shooting game from designing a new stock to killing an elephant. 






The best story received for each issue will be decided by the editor and his associates. 


The winner of the grand prizes will be decided by vote of the readers of the American Rifle- 
man who will be asked to select the best of the stories printed. 

For each story printed each issue, $10.00 will be paid. From these stories the readers will select 
by vote, the four prize winners. . 


Read These Rules Carefully 


FIRST: Write on one side of the paper only and leave a wide space between your lines. No 
story must be longer than 1,500 words. The shorter the better. 

SECOND: Stick to facts. The American Rifleman does not desire any fiction at this time. 
Send pictures or drawings to illustrate your story if you can obtain them. If you have a picture 
of yourself send it with your story. Pictures will count in the selection of stories for printing so 
as to give them a chance at the grand prize. 

THIRD: The Editors reserve the right to reject any and all stories without question or to print 
as many in any edition as they wish at the $10.00 rate for each. 

FOURTH: Save a copy of your story. NO STORY ENTERED IN THIS CONTEST CAN 
BE RETURNED. 

FIFTH: Stories may be sent in at once. The first will be printed in the April 1 number. One 
or more will be printed in each issue thereafter up to and including October 15. No stories will 
be considered for the contest if received after October 1, 1926. Voting on the prize winners will 
begin after the October 15 issue is off the press. Voting will close at midnight December 1. Win- 
ners will be announced in the December 15 issue and the winners will get their checks in time for 
the Christmas shopping. 

Don’t worry because you are not a writer. The Rifleman staff will “dress up” any story that 
needs it. Give us the facts and we’ll do the rest. 


Start writing that story NOW! Get it in early. 
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and woolly days of the West when men were men in the 

wide open spaces. From all accounts these quick-draw- 
ing and even quicker shooting peace officers were invariably 
armed with the “Peacemaker.” This combination of “he-man 
and he-gun” is now looked back upon with reverence and awe. 
Comparisons are drawn, and all too frequently, between those 
men and the present generation of “weaklings” that prefer auto- 
matics and six-guns of double action and thirty-eight caliber. 
Most of these writers, who are themselves living in the glories 
or imaginary glories of the past, scout the idea that we have 
living today any men that can compare favorably with their 
“he-men and he-gun” heroes of the past. 

All I know of the past I have gained by reading the articles 
of these selfsame writers. Stripped of their glamour, just what 
do these stories mean? Do they really show that those old peace 
officers were any more efficient or courageous than their modern 
prototype, the city police officer of any large community? Was 
the old-time “bad men” any more, if as much, to be feared as 
the present-day gunmen? Was, or is, the Peacemaker any more 
deadly than the present police officer’s or gunman’s thirty-eight? 
I know that a lot of ballistics can be quoted right here, but let’s 
look at facts. 

Now I will try and answer my own questions. The old-time 
sheriff most generally had an even break, if not better. The 
news usually came to him that Jim Jones, who was full of what 
we now call hootch, had just sent Sam Brown to his heavenly 
(some doubt here) home via a slug in his, Sam Brown’s, tummy. 
As the towns were not overgrown in those days, the sheriff gen- 
erally knew just what Jim looked like and who he was. 

Taking no chances that he could avoid, the sheriff generally 
came in the back way, covered the ambitious gunman with a 
sawed-off shotgun, or his tried and true Single Action Army, and 
marched said bad man off to durance vile. 

In case Jim Jones had felt the lure of the wild calling him, and 
had made his getaway, the sheriff got together a posse, rode 
after him and generally gathered him in or else exterminated 
him if he was so unreasonable as to object to the gathering-in 
process. 


NM ex has been written of the old-time sheriff of the wild 


N the great majority of cases the sheriff knew his man, gener- 
ally personally, and was in no danger of perforating a sus- 
It is true that some- 


picious looking, but innocent, stranger. 
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times these old-time officers had to shoot it out with some gun- 
man and in a case of this sort, if the sheriff was a little slow, 
it came under the heading of being “too bad.” 


The Single Action Army was no doubt carried by nine men 
out of ten, and was undoubtedly a good gun. So far as I know, 
it still is in that it will shoot a slug as big as a man can hope for. 


I come now to the present-day peace officer, who has been only 
too often maligned and abused. Knowing Detroit particularly 
well, I will use our own police department as examples, although 
I can assure any one that what is true here is true in any large 
city of the eastern part of this country. 


I am not connected with any police organization, but have been 
greatly interested in their work. Detroit has a splendid police 
force under the extremely able guidance of Commissioner Frank 
Crowl and Supt. W. P. Rutledge, the latter one of the best known 
police officials in the United States. 


To him must be given most of the credit for the splendid 
morale and efficiency of our department. Detroit has 2,283 
sergeants and patrolmen, beside the quota of lieutenants, in- 
spectors, etc. The Detective Bureau has 245 members. The 
entire force is divided in platoons, each of which works eight 
hours a day. In addition there is the mosquito fleet of Ford 
cars that patrols the city constantly. These are manned by 
uniformed men and detectives. Also there are the cruiser Cars, 
Lincoln or Cadillac touring cars equipped with radio, riot guns, 
and tear gas bombs, working from the Detective Bureau. Each 
precinct has a “Flyer,” a car of the above description. In addi- 
tion, at the Central Station there is the reserve car, a Lincoln, 
constructed similar to a patrol wagon, but minus the top. This 
car, with its crew of eight men, is on duty constantly, answering 
all riot calls, bank holdups, fire calls, etc. In addition to the 
equipment carried on the cruisers it also carries fire extinguishers, 
heavy jacks for extricating killed or injured people from under 
street cars or automobiles, rifles and a machine gun. 


ROM January 1, 1925, to November 25, 1925, there were 
703 cases of robbery, armed in Detroit. Persons shot by 

the police department numbered 87; out of that 87 shot, 31 of 
them were killed. Not a bad percentage at all. There were 18 
officers shot, 7 of whom were killed. Too large a percentage. 
By the above it will be seen that these old-time officers are not 











alone in killing and being killed. But think 
of the entirely different circumstances under 
which the men work. It is seldom that an of- 
ficer nowadays knows his man. He can’t shoot 
at every suspicious looking character he may 
see in a dark alley in the early hours of the 
morning. 

The Constitution forbids his searching 
every man he might suspect of carrying a 
gun. He must first have reasonable cause 
to search the suspect or else have a warrant. 
No such difficulty confronted the officer of 
the old West. . 

In these days of bootleggers, hi-jackers and 
dope peddlers, the police officer never knows 
from what shadow or dark alley a spurt of 
flame from some gunman’s .32 or .380 auto- 
matic may forever silence him. He never 
knows when he stops a group of men on a 
dark street what minute they will start shoot- 
ing at him. If they are bad, they recognize 
him in his uniform and will shoot it out with 
him. He can’t start shooting until he has a 
lawful reason to do so and it may be, and 
only too often is, too late for him. 

As a result another name goes up on the 
tablet in the entrance of police headquarters. 
I wonder how far the sheriff of the stories 
would go under the same circumstances. With 
his Peacemaker, with all its romance and stop- 
ping power, and his own skill, and ability, 
could he do much against the unexpected fire 
of a half a dozen .32’s, .380’s and .38’s pour- 
ing their small but deadly messengers into 
his body? 


[N better than 80 per cent of the homicides 

by gunshot, here in Detroit, no calibre 
greater than a .38 is used. The favorite gun 
of the alien gunman is a .32 automatic. 

Not invariably so, but in the vast ma- 
jority of the cases. 

What is surprising, in view of the many 
attacks on these calibres, is the extreme ef- 
ficiency with which they do their work. They 
may not have the theoretical power and 
stopping ability that is claimed for the more 
powerful cartridges, but they KILL. 

The automatics and small-calibred re- 
colvers may not be as reliable as the single 
action, but more of them are being used by 
the present-day gunman than any other 
makes. Every now and then one will run 
across a .45 auto., but not often. About two 
years ago two of the real old-time western 
gunmen came together in either Oklahoma 
or Texas. I don’t remember their names, but 
I do remember the circumstances. Each of 
them carried a Peacemaker, but in addition, 
if I remember correctly, one carried a .38 
S. & W. Special. The other had a .38 Colt 
Auto, if my information is correct. The 
shooting was done with the small guns, the 
Colt being the victor, if I am right. 

The official gun of the Detroit Police De- 
partment is either the Colt or Smith & Wes- 
son. Both are used and now in the .38 
Special calibre. Until recently the .32 and 


.38 Police Positive was used. Detective In- 
spector Pat O’Brady, Detective Sergeants 
Frank Holland and Max Waldfogel have prob- 
ably killed as many criminals each as any of 
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The 22-38 Niedner Officer’s Model 


Revolver 
By L. A. Steinkoeniz, 


AY back in 1850 the Hand Gun 
Makers Guild enacted a law hitherto 
thoroughly respected. It was to the 

effect—‘‘Marksman Poor Fish, when you fire 
a .22 caliber cartridge from a hand gun, you 
must cramp your hand.” So freely did they 
follow the letter and spirit of the law that 
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THE .22 Officer’s Model Colt’s showing how barrel 
is carried back and cylinder pin bushed. 





the old sheriffs, with the possible exception 
of Garrett, Hickok, and one or two of a 
similar reputation. In each of the killings, 
though these men were going up against an 
unknown quality, they had to be SURE first. 
They invariably used guns of .32 or .38 
calibre. 

In closing I wish to give you a concrete 
example of what the modern police officer 
is up against and how he generally meets it. 
If the annals of the “Old West” hold any 
braver story I would like to hear it. If the 
critics of the present-day police officer and 
his armament can cite a more courageous 
case in their remembrances of the “he-man 
and he-gun” of the days when men were 
men, and whiskey was cheap, I will pull in 
my horns. 

This is a copy from Special Order No. 275, 
Detroit Police Department, dated January 9, 
1926: 

CITATION 

“On February 26, 1925, at 11:30 P.M., 
Patrolman Edward Perrin, who was patrolling 
his beat, stepped into a drug store at 2439 
Woodward Avenue to make a purchase and 
while standing at the counter to be waited 
on, a man who was standing near the cash 
register turned and pointed a revolver at the 
officer and ordered him to put up his hands. 
Instead, the officer drew his revolver. In 
the meantime the man fired three times at 
the officer, who returned the fire, striking the 
man five times and killing him instantly. One 
bullet passed through the officer’s overcoat, 
another struck his revolver holster and the 
third struck his flashlight. The man was later 
identified as Edward McCoy, alias Thomas 
Dailey, age 24, of 2604 Cass Avenue. He 
had held up two clerks and one customer in 
the store and had obtained $72.00 in money 
from the cash register.” 
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whenever they made a .22 caliber pistol or 
revolver they took the ordinary grip which 
was already too small and made it consider- 
ably smaller. 


In keeping with the small grip the weight 
of the arm is always light. In taking advan- 
tage of the inexpensive accurate .22 caliber 
ammunition the rifle makers have far out- 
distanced the revolver manufacturers in pro- 
ducing an arm that has suitable outward form 
and the heft that is necessary for good target 
work. 


Not finding a suitable arm on the market, 
yours truly bargained for the production of 
the arm shown in the illustration. It is true 
that the price amounted to the cost of a 
small farm comparatively, but there is great 
satisfaction in getting what you want. 

In the writer’s hand the Officer’s Model 
(.38 Special) performed very well on sta- 
tionary targets, so this action was selected. 
The cylinder was bushed and reduced in length 
about 40 per cent to just accommodate the 
.22 N. R.A. U.S. cartridge. By so doing the 
bullet leaves the chamber at a lower velocity 
and is less deformed in the jump to the 
riflings of the barrel. The old firing pin was 
replaced by one to suit the rim-fire cartridge. 
A new spider was made to simultaneously 
eject the six smaller cartridge cases. The 
barrel is made of chrome nickel steel and 
extends inside the frame to replace that por- 
tion of the cylinder cut away. 

The combined length of the cylinder and 
barrel is nine inches, thus bringing the re- 
volver within the U.S. R. A. rules. The front 
sight is of Patridge type and adjustable for 
elevation and the rear sight is adjustable for 
windage as on the ordinary Officer’s Model. 
The rear sight had to be raised one-sixteenth 
of an inch to allow for absence of tipping- 
up action of barrel that ordinarily occurs 
with the .38 Special cartridge. 

The specifications are as follows: Solid 
frame. Cartridge .22 long rifle rim fire. Six 
shots. Barrel nickel chromium steel, eight 
inches long. Cylinder fifteen-sixteenths inch 
long. Sights Patridge adjustable. Radius 
8% inches long. Finish, blued. Weight, 37 
ounces. Length over all, 1354 inches. 

Now the writer does not have to size a 
box of .38 Special shells, mold, grease and 
size the bullets, prime the cases and load 
with powder and lead and crimp them before 
going on the range. He can buy a box of 
long rifle cartridges, step right into the booth 
at the club and get results with the .22 long 
rifle cartridge, which is so well made now 
that it is worthy of the best arm and action 
that can be provided for it. 

Of course, greater beauty could be obtained 
by having a complete gun built for the .22 
along the lines of the Officer’s. But that’s too 
costly. 
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tant a part in the slaughter of the buf- 

lalo as the Sharps. From the late 60’s 
through the 70’s and into the early 80’s the 
buffalo was slaughtered in countless thou- 
sands, mostly for the hides, although many 
were killed for their tongues only. 

When once the buffalo was virtually ex- 
terminated, the Ameriéan Indian, robbed of 
his main food and ‘clothing, was forced to 
agree with the white man’s ideas and to settle 
on little reservations of the once limitless 
tract he had owned. As long as the buffalo 
roamed the plains in unmolested thousands 
the Indian’s food supply was a simple, easy 
matter. He never wasted anything and killed 
only for food and clothing. 

The meat of the buffalo was dried in the 
sun and smoked. The fat and tallow often 
were mixed with berries to form pemmican. 
The hides were tanned into robes for bedding 
or tanned with their hair removed for lodge 
leather. The lodges or tepees were made 
from this material. The marrow from the 
bones was the Indian’s butter. 

Sharps rifles were made in calibres from 
.40 to .50 and in weights from 7% lbs. to 18 
Ibs. The most popular gun for the buffalo 
was the .45-120-550 in a 12 to 18-lb. rifle, al- 
though the .45-100-550 and .40-90’s and bot- 
tle-neck were used extensively, as was the .50- 
95-473. 

The hammerless or Borchardt Sharps never 
found much favor on the plains. To begin 
with, it was not as reliable as the hammer gun 
when used with the old Berdan cartridges of 
those days. The primers sometimes would 
expand back into firing-pin hole of the breech 
block, thereby tying up the whole gun, and 
it cocked only on the opening of the lever. 
With the mammer gun all that was necessary 
was to cock and snap the rifle, thereby driv- 
ing the primer back into its proper place. 

After Christian Sharps failed, a firm in St. 
Louis bought up all the old parts and pieced 
together what later became known as the St. 
Louis Sharps. Most of these guns were fitted 
with light round barrels in caliber .40-70 and 
45-70. 

However, I’ve seen and owned several origi- 
nal Sharps made at the factories at Hartford 
and Bridgeport on remodeled Civil War per- 
cussion actions. They were made to order to 
suit the customer in many cases and the com- 
pany charged so much extra per pound for 
barrels over a certain weight. Most of the 
Sharps rifles used for buffalo hunting on the 
plains were plain set-trigger models from 12 
to 18 Ibs., with the 16 lb., which was the 
favorite weight, having straight grip-stocks 
and open hunting sights, the rear sight ad- 
justable to 800 yards. Some few were fitted 


gore no one rifle played so impor- 


with peep sights, and many had the grip 

checked in a rather large diamond. 
According to tales told by old-timers, most 

old buffalo hunters were practically certain 
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Sharps 


By Elmer Keith 


of a hit up to 400 yards, and some could kill 
at 600 and 700 yards. 

They usually shot for the lung cavity, 
mostly from a sitting or prone position. 
Many hunters carried a short rifle rest to be 
struck in the ground for prone long-range 
work, 

By shooting the individuals on the outer 
edge of the herd, they were often able to kill 
several of the big shaggy beasts before they 
located their enemies and were off on a lum- 
bering lope. 























NO. 1 40-90-370 BOTTLENECK—16 pound buffalo 
n, generally regarded as the standard weapon; 
o. 2, 00-550, 18 pound gun used by Hank 
Waters to kill buffalo in Montana, Wyoming and 
the Dakotas; No. 3, 45-120-550, 17 pound buffalo 
exterminator; No. 4, 44-105-520 Creedmoor (Edit- 
or’s note—The peep sight on the tang is of a type 
usually placed on the heel of this style of gun, 
t Mr. Keith vouches for the fact that it was 
used where it is on this particular piece); No. 5, 
shows a fancy rifle made on a Sharps action by 
Slotterbeck of Los Angeles. It also shows the 
main Sharps parts; f, extractor; g, lever pin; h, 
breech block. This gun was a 40-90 designed for 
the 3 inch everlasting shell. The cartridges 
shown between 3 and 4 are: a, 45-120-550 with 
3 1-4inch case; b, 45-100-550, with 2 7-8 inch case; 
c, 45-105-520 Creedmoor; d, 40-90-370 bottleneck; 
e, 40-90-370, 3 1-4 inch case. 


HE .45-120-550 loaded cartridges sold for 

25 cents each on the buffalo range. They 
were loaded with 120 grains weight of F. G. 
black rifle powder, then a card wad, next 
about % inch wad of lubricant composed of 
tallow and beeswax. Then the 550-grain pa- 
per-patched hollow-base bullet. Some car- 
tridges were loaded with another card wad 
between the bullet and lubricant, usually a 
very thin one. 

Virtually all Sharps paper-patch bullets, 
when patched are only slightly larger than 
the inside diameter of the lands and many 
of them will shove through the bore easily 
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by hand and just show land marks on the 
paper patch. They depended on the upsettage 
of the bullet to fill grooves. Most bullets 
were cast 1 part tin to 14 or 16 parts lead. 
The patch was wet and rolled much the same 
as a cigarette. Each end being cut on an 
angle, when wrapped the seam extended diag- 
onally around the bullet, the ends coming al- 
most together. It was wrapped so that the 
patch would whirl off at the muzzle from the 
rotation of the bullet. One of the causes of 
inaccuracy in a Sharps is sticking patches. 
Next, old hardened lubricant bullets that are 
too hard to upset properly will cause many 
strays, as will lubricant and patch base stick- 
ing in cavity of bullet base. A short barrel 
will not spin a long, heavy patch bullet, nor 
will a slow twist. There is a great deal of 
variation in both chambering and rifling in 
these old rifles. Most of the buffalo guns 
were rifled deep with broad heavy lands. 
Some chambers were throated for patch bul- 
lets to slide up into lands. Others were left 
perfectly square at the front of the chamber. 
Some were rifled with deep narrow lands, and 
a great many of the later models, including 
some of the Creedmoors, had shallow lands of 
about equal width as the grooves. 

The chambers showed a marked variation. 
Some rare guns are exceptionally well cham- 
bered and require no re-necking after firing, 
but when reloaded hold the next patch bullet 
perfectly. I have had better results from 
these than from the larger chambered arms. 

Many of the later models made during the 
seventies had a narrow dovetailed sheet of 
steel behind the firing pin to protect the 
shooter from back fires. If a Sharps firing 
pin is too pointed and sharp it will some- 
times cut into a Berdan primers, thereby let~ 
ting considerable gas come back, powder burn- 
ing one’s eyebrows and sometimes the eye. 

For some reason the powder residue has the 
bad habit of caking at the end of the cham- 
ber in some guns and unless cleaned out after 
each shot with a wet brush or patch, will 
sometimes strip back the patch of the next 
cartridge inserted. I had this happen with 
my .44-105-520 Creedmoor. The patch rolled 
up around the bullet, as I afterwards found 
on digging out the slug. This caused excess 
pressure, bursted the thin Berdan primer, and 
blew the firing pin guard clear of the gun. 
The long heavy peep sight saved my eye. 
However, some rifles shoot clean with no 
trace of caking ahead of chamber, like my 
.45-100-550. 

During the last seven years I have owned 
and used around thirty Sharps of various cali- 
bers. Chauncey Thomas taught me _ the 
greater part of what little I know of loading 
them. 

I have five fine specimens in my gun closet. 
On a 18-pound .45-100-550, in a perfect con- 
dition inside and in good shape outside. Hank 
Waters, an old buffalo hunter, used this gun 
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IT’S DEADLY STILL.—Mr. Keith (left) and his 
brother with a pair of deer killed in Montana. 
The deer were frozen so solidly that they stood 
unpropped. The 300 pound blacktail on Mr. 
Keith’s right was killed with the 45-105-5206 Creed- 


THE WORK OF THE SHARPS—Reproduction of old 

a ng eae showing the havoc wrought on the 

uffalo by the heavy Sharps of the hunters and 

the method of skinning the animals. The photo- 
graphs were taken in 1882. 


for years in Montana, Wyoming and the Da- 
kotas. I have another, 17-pound p. 9 stock, 
.45-120-550, perfect inside. 

A .40-90 B. N., 16-lb. straight-grip buffalo. 
A 34-inch octagon .44-105-520 Creedmoor, 
9¥-lb., with p. 9 stock and venier peep. The 
fifth is a fancy hybrid Sharps action with the 
most beautiful p. 9 stock and fore-end I’ve 
ever seen. Both inlaid and carved, with 
checkered grip and fore-end, having silver 
and pearl inlays. This gun has a special 
32-inch half-octagon barrel with a very slow 
twist of only about one-half turn in the length 
of the barrel, chambered for the 3-inch ever- 
lasting shell. The peep is missing and to date 
I’ve been unable to make this gun group. The 
barrel was made by a private maker. 


I never have seen an original Sharps, if in 
even fair shape, that would not make good 
groups at 100 yards if loaded and held right, 
and have won a good many turkeys with my 
18-Ib. piece, even at 200 yards on still days 
against good match Springfields. But once 
the zephyrs get to playing with these big 
show bullets they have little chance against 
the .30-06. 

On one occasion while en route to a turkey 
match with my partner, a coyote jumped up 
near the highway fence and started off across 
the sage-covered flat. A sharp whistle 
stopped him as my partner brought the car 
to a standstill. I rested the 18-lb. .45-100-550 
over the back of the front seat and, holding 
on shoulders, let go. I was shoved off the 
running board from the recoil. Bullet hit the 
coyote about center of shoulders, tearing a 
two-inch hole at exit. He was still able to 
raise his head and snap, could shake his tail, 
but had no use of his feet. 

Another I shot three times with a .44-77-470 
Sharps at a large coyote running broadside. 
My first threw up the snow about fifteen feet 
behind the coyote. The second was a little 
nearer. Then I led him as much additional 
as I fell behind the second shot. Could plainly 
hear the big slug strike. The coyote jumped 


moor shown leaning against its antlers. 


POWER AT BOTH ENDS—Mr. Keith has just cut 
loose with the 45-100-550 and is on his way back 
to the ‘“‘elbow on ground”’ position under push of 
the recoil. The picture caught him about half- 
way. 

high in the air and, turning from me, went 

over the hill. He never even lost his feet. 

It was two hundred and fifty-five paces from 

my empty shells to where the ball struck him. 

I trailed the coyote about one-fourth of a 
mile over the hill and found him dead in a 
snow drift. He had died in the middle of a 
jump and landed with his head doubled under 
him. The bullet struck just forward of the 
right hip and came out back of the left shoul- 
der. There was not a drop of blood any- 
where on the snow. The bullet tore a one- 
inch hole at exit. This will give some idea 
of what a coyote can stand. 

Later I killed an old black-tail buck that 
weighed 300 lbs., cleaned, with my .44-105-520 
at 103 yards, shattering the spine. Just the 
rear half of the deer showed around a big fir 
tree. 


ye expecting a shot at game with a 
Sharps I usually place the heads of 
three extra cartridges between the fingers of 
my left hand and can thus reload a single- 
shot much faster than some would expect. 
A friend of mine watched an old-timer kill 
a big grizzly with a .50-95 Sharps. They were 
climbing a steep mountain trail and met the 
old fellow at a turn. He landed the 473- 
grain patch slug in middle of forehead. My 
friend said they could take the bear by the 
ears and shake his head the same as a bag 
of meal. He was using 473 grain patch ex- 
press bullets with copper cap in point. This 
load had completely shattered the skull. 
A simple little change of a single item in 
reloading often will make a load accurate or 
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A SHARPS GROUP.—Five shots, 50 yards, rest, prone, 
45-120-550 17 pound buffalo rifle with Winchester 
5-A scope; Load, 3 1-4inch case, 120 grains F.[G. 
powder, 1-16 inch wad, 1-8 inch deer tallow, 550 
grain pointed factory patched bullet. 

inaccurate as the case may be. Square base 

bullets are usually more accurate than hollow 

base. The base of patches shears off and 
sticks in the cup along with a quantity of the 
lubricant. A great many factory cartridges 
were loaded with an extra card wad between 
lubricant and bullet to eliminate this trouble. 

If bullets are the least bit too hard they 
sometimes fail to upset properly and cause 
shotgun groups on the paper. If the powder 
contains very much flour, it should be sifted 
or this dust will drift into primer, causing 

back fires and variations in velocity. F. G. 

Black is the best size for the average Sharps. 


FOR some reason most factory-made Sharps 
were chambered about 1-16 to % inch 
longer than the average loaded cartridge. 

I have repeatedly put five consecutive shots 
from my .45-100-550 buffalo under a quarter 
at 50 yards, using a hand-cast 566-grain bul- 
let. The mold was made by Yankee Specialty 


Company. I usually get better groups from 
the heavy-barrelled guns than from the lighter 
ones, and never have made nearly as small 
groups with my 914-lb. .44-105-520 Creed- 
moor as with my heavier buffalo guns. There 
seems to be considerable flip to this particular 
rifle with its long, slender barrel, and the 
groups are usually strung up and down. 

I have made many groups that were smaller 
than many of these; also others that were 
much larger, all of which gives a good idea 
of what a good Sharps and hand loads will do. 

I nearly always get better results from re- 
loading shells that have been fired and ex- 
panded to fit the chamber properly than from 
new cases. 

There is considerable recoil 


from these 
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heavy cartridges, if fired in a light-weight rifle. 
I once owned an 8-lb., 32-inch, .45-120 that 
seemed to raise the front half of my body 
clear off the ground and shoved me back from 
the rest when firing over a box, prone. 

The heavier guns do not bother me as the 
heavy barrel cuts down the recoil considera- 
bly. After about ten shots with this .45-120 
my head would begin to ache. I suffered more 
from the jerk of my neck and head than 
from the blow on my shoulder. These rifles 
always create quite a stir at a “turkey shoot” 
with sundry remarks relative to crow bars, 
cannons and the like. However, there is sel- 
dom any argument as to which bullet wrecked 
the ten ring. 

These rifles need a fouling or warming-up 
shot the same as most small bores. The first 
shot invariably goes low, although sometimes 
high from a clean, oily barrel. I always swab 
the bore with a wet patch between shots and 
scrub the bore just ahead of chamber es- 
pecially. 

Of all the old cartridges I’ve found lying 
around old cabins and gun stores, I’ve yet to 
find one loaded with a groove bullet yet. I’ve 
had good results with grooved bullets in 
Sharps. 

Today good Sharps are very scarce and 
they are becoming more in demand by col- 
lectors. 

So when you see one rusting in some de- 
serted cabin do ngt condemn it as junk, but 
think rather of the part it played in one of 
the most interesting chapters of our history. 


Sectional Density 
By Benjamin Winslow 

N an interesting article on the .270, Mr. 
| Byron E. Cottrell has made a slight mis- 

take in calculating the weight of a .30 cali- 
ber bullet that has the sectional density of a 
.270 bullet weighing 130 grains. The writer 
in Outdoor Recreation, whom Mr. Cottrell 
quotes, was right in giving this weight as 160 
grains. Sectional density is defined as the 
weight of a bullet divided by the area of the 
cross section, which for purposes of compar- 
ing one bullet with another is simplified by 
substituting the square of the diameter for 
the area of the cross section, the two being 
proportional. 

This quotient is a three dimensional solid 
divided by a two dimensional area and is 
therefore a quantity of one dimension. If 
lead bullets are swaged into cylinders this one 
dimension is the length, and therefore all lead 
cylinders of the same length have the same 
sectional density, whatever their diameters. 
The sectional density of round balls is pro- 
portional to the cube of the diameter divided 
by its square, which is the diameter, hence the 
sectional densities of round balls are propor- 
tional to their diameters; a .50 caliber ball 
has twice the sectional density of a .25 caliber. 

Given the condition that a .270 and a .30 
caliber bullet have the same sectional density, 
it follows that if these bullets were swaged 
into cylinders they would have the same 
length, and their weights will therefore be 
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Tinkering, and Tampering, 
By L. Jacob 


OWN 15 guns. But if I had all the money 
| that seems necessary, then my last gun 

is not mine yet, although really I don’t 
know what it will be. 

My Springfield rifle is the only one that is 
precisely as issued, but I am longing to have 
the Howe-Whelen rear sight for it some day. 

A year ago last October I purchased a new 
Colt Frontier sixgun, .44-40, 7%-inch barrel, 
and case of 2,000 Western Lubaloy loads. To 
date I have shot with it 21 snowshoe rabbits, 
4 woodchucks, a few squirrels, hawks, and 
one crow. The crow was a lucky shot. 

Last March, one Sunday morning, I and 
another fellow started for a day’s outing on 
foot. We were inside the city limits when 
I observed the crow on top of a tall pine. 
There being no houses in line, I took a care- 
ful aim, little high, and the crow never opened 
its parachute. We estimated the distance to 
be at least 75 yards and shot offhand. My 
handguns shoot wild if held with both hands, 
holding short or from rest, for they are all 
targeted with the right hand, on a sunless 
day, with lots of ammunition and time. 

It looks funny to me that there are so many 
reports of broken parts, and other mishaps 
about the S. A. My case of ammunition 
ended in mid-summer day, and I’ve been tak- 
ing now only a box of 50 at a time. The 
local hardware dealer has the same kind of 
Western loads and I don’t seem to use as 
much ammunition as I did at the beginning. 
My gun is as sound today as it ever was 
after being shot at least 2,500 times. I never 
touched any screws, and they are not loose. 
The base-pin or something is giving a little, 
so that the cylinder rotates something like 
one hundredth of an inch more than it did 
when new, and the throat of the barrel is 
frizzled just a little. Otherwise it is as ac- 
curate as ever, and seems to be reliable. I 
never had a missfire and I took lot of tension 
off the mainspring. 


HEN I first started to target it, the 
front sight was on center, but I had to 
bend it to the right, in order to hit where I 
was aiming, so that it looked like a drunken 
sailor. For several nights I lay awake in 
bed figuring how to fix it. 
Finally I formed a block of steel, mortised 
and pinned it to the original front sight. It 
wasn’t so much of a job, but I was willing 


proportional to the areas of their cross sec- 
tions or to the squares of their diameters, 
not to the cubes, as Mr. Cottrell states. These 
squares are 900 and 729 and 900/729 times 
130 is 160. 

That sectional density is a quantity of one 
dimension is shown by the mercury barometer, 
which registers the sectional density of the 
atmosphere. This is fifteen pounds per square 
inch and it holds up a column of mercury 
about 30 inches high, whatever the diameter 
and weight of that column may be. 
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to pay $10.00 to have that sight put where I 
wanted it. But there was nobody to do the 
job, so after I discovered the idea, it only 
took me less than 24 hours to do it. 

I took a piece of steel rod about 34 by % 
inches and marked near the end five holes in a 
row, with a sharp center-punch, in such man- 
ner that my mortise was just a little shorter 
than the original front sight blade. Then I 
drilled the holes with my breast drill, using a 
drill small enough to make the holes no bigger 
than the thickness of the original sight, set- 
ting my bit into the chuck in such a way that 
I could drill the holes only about 3-16 of 
an inch deep. Then with a chisel, made of a 
small flat file, I finished the mortise, filing 
the original sight down to be only about % 
inch high. 

Next I sawed the mortise off the rod, hav- 
ing a block about 7% of an inch long, which 
I fitted on and over the original, working 
slowly and trying often, sinking it down, fit- 
ting on top of the barrel with a round file, 
and finally pressing it on in vise. I used a 
magazine to prevent the marring of the bar- 
rel in the vise. Then I drilled the hole 
through the block and stud about to the cen- 
ter of the block with 1-16-inch drill. This 
done, I took the block off and finished it all 
around, leaving plenty of material on top. 
Before the work was started, I calipered the 
height of the front sight from inside of the 
bore; also, while the gun was lying on its 
port side, on my drawing board, I set the 
surface gauge to where the center of the bead 
should be. Then I put it on and pinned it 
in place. 














The new sight finished and in place. 


"dae the job was done I filled my Bos- 
ton bag with cartridges, tools and tar- 
gets and went into the woods to shoot. 

It was a nice day, with no sun, but there 
was snow. There I made a 25-yard range, 
did some shooting and filing, until I had it 
as correct as my holding permitted. I shot 
nearly three boxes of ammunition. I left 
it so thick that it nearly fills the rear sight 
notch, about like the Patridge sight. When 
I finished it would shoot where aimed. 

It may be that the whole job was neces- 
sary only because of the peculiarity of my 
hand. All the more I think so, when a man 
now and then, tells that he can shoot the hand- 
gun off the rest and hit something, which I 
can’t do without moving the sights. 

My sight was ready now, except for blu- 
ing, which I did by heating. It looks as good 
as a factory bluing job and is as strong and 
solid as if welded. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE POLICE 


EPORTS reaching the N. R. A. indicate that the police 
R departments of the country are beginning to understand 
and trust the civilian shooter and that the civilians are 
gradually gaining an understanding of the problems the police 
have to face. The result is that in many cities crack civilian 
shots are giving the police the benefit of their skill and experi- 
ence and the police are making it easy for decent civilians to 
shoot—in many instances permitting them to use the police range. 
This is a condition that should meet with every encouragement 
and wholehearted cooperation by all shooting enthusiasts. The 
police, as a whole, are a brave, hard-working bunch, shamefully 
underpaid for the chances they take, and doing their work 
faithfully and well under the handicap of temptation and public 
apathy. Occasionally, it is true, the newspapers carry a story 
of a “crooked cop,’ but the “crooked cop” is unusual among the 
thousands of honest policemen. That’s why the newspapers 
make a fuss about him. 

It is true that many police chiefs seem unreasonably addicted 
to fostering anti-firearms legislation which thinking men realize 
is worthless. But it must be remembered that these men are 
old-time policemen, who, in their “harness cop” days ruled the 
roughnecks with club and fist. Gun-play was something they 
never encountered, in spite of the fact that in those days any- 
body who felt so inclined might, in most states, pack a gun 
legally without permit or license. 

Now, in their old age, these officers bump up against the gun- 
man. They do not realize that this condition is the result of a 
changing philosophy of living, coupled with the advent of the 
automobile, the popularity of the hip-flask and the lure of easy 
money. They see only the gun, spitting death at policemen, 
and, mistaking the effect for the cause, they seek to abolish the 
gun. All of these men have carried revolvers from the day they 
went on the “force”—have carried them gingerly and timidly as 
one usually carries dangerous things one does not understand. 
Few of them ever fired their weapons in the entire period of their 
police experience. Gunplay simply wasn’t in their line. 

Their first burst of indignation against it took the form of 
a move to abolish guns—a foolish, impossible program, to be 
sure, but backed by a sincere desire to suppress criminals. Ma- 
ture viewpoints shift slowly. Some of these police chiefs still 
hope to bring the millennium by abolishing the one-hand gun. 
Most of them are beginning to realize that the best curb for a 
shooting underworld is a shooting-police force. The rank and 
file of the police forces already know it and are trying to perfect 
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themselves in the use of their arm. They try under the handicap 
of poor ranges, stingy city councils, limited ammunition and 
lack of time for practice. But they are trying and they are 
accepting the cooperation of skilled civilian shots gratefully. 

Naturally, with his life the stake, the policeman is suspicious 
of the armed individual he does not know. But he regards the 
crack civilian shot he does know as a possible ally in an emer- 
gency. Civilians should get acquainted with their police, co- 
operate with them, help them acquire shooting skill and give 
them moral support. If this is done the police will soon be aligned 
against the laws that disarm the law-abiding. 


GIVE US A LIFT 


VERY mail brings to the editor's desk a flock of letters 
E stating that the writers “can’t get along without” the AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN. This would indicate that the publication fills a 
need and that it should be able to take its place alongside the 
sporting magazines of the country both in the size of its circu- 
lation and in the volume of its advertising. 

Greater circulation and a resultant increase in advertising 
would mean a larger and more comprehensive magazine. . And 
if the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is to continue its progress it must 
have both more circulation and more advertising. If the circu- 
lation comes, the advertising will take care of itself. 

The question is: 

How well do you like the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN? Do you like 
it well enough to get out and give it a lift? Do you like it well 
enough to help its sphere of influence? Do you realize that it is 
the voice, and about the only uninfluenced voice, of the shooters 
of the country? If you do, do you like it well enough to go out 
and get ONE subscriber in the next thirty days? 

If every reader of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will get out and 
hustle up JUST ONE subscriber in the next thirty days the 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will be “sitting pretty” among the sporting 
publications of the country. 

How about it? 

* * * 

In the World War the Allies were saved by the ability of the 
American arms companies to reach peak production at short 
notice. Later that ability was handy for the U.S. Where will 
arms for the next war come from if ill-advised legislation drives 
all the arms makers into the washing-machine business? 

SS 

It is almost impossible to purchase standard American hand- 
guns except through legitimate channels. But the murder mill 
grinds merrily on and the police keep collecting as evidence 
foreign-made junk that no reputable arms dealer will handle. 
Where does it come from? 

eos 

Ir as a nation we were as good with the rifle as we are with 
the baseball we wouldn’t need to worry about World Courts or 
Peace Leagues. We couldn’t find a war if we wanted one. 

* * * 

The school authorities who oppose boys being taught to handle 
“loaded guns” seem unaware of the fact that the guns that do 
most of the accidental killing “weren’t loaded.” Some one should 
tell them. 
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Ohio Championship Matches 


y= the writer gifted with that peculiar 
talent that portrays writtén thought in 
the most pleasing manner, a description of the 
Ohio Championship Matches could be made 
one of the greatest of shooting stories. The 
many features, if properly presented, would 
surpass anything of like nature in past his- 
tory of the shooting game. 

Being denied that command of vocabulary, 
rhetoric and the other talents that go to make 
up a so-called “best seller,” the facts without 
embellishments are given and lessons are 





By Dr. M. E. Manes 


drawn from these experiences which it is 
hoped will place indoor marksmanship on a 
plane with its big brother, the outdoor pro- 
gram. 

The inception of the Ohio Championship 
Matches dates back to last season at Camp 
Perry, at which time it was the writer’s pleas- 
ure to arrange a match with our friends of 
Ontario, Canada, who were at that time com- 
peting for honors in the long-range Palma 
match. Conversation among those present 
also brought out a challenge from the well 


Maj. Gen. R. LL. Howze, Commander 5th Corps Area, ready to fire the first shot, opening the indoor rifle 


tournament at Ft. Hayes, Ohio, Feb. 20, 21, and 22, 1926, 


right. 


Team representing Ohio in the match against Ontario, Can. One half the team is in the 
alf is seated on the benches in the rear ready for the next relay. 


ready to shoot while the remaining 


Dr. McManes is in front at Gen._Howze’s 


rone position 


Ohio team’s score was 3933. At the time of writing this article the Ontario team had not fired their 


part of the match. 
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known Mr. Friedrich of Ames, Iowa, to shoot 
an interstate match, Iowa vs. Ohio. 

These two matches formed the basis for a 
real winter’s sport in preparation for what has 
terminated in the most successful indoor shoot 
from all standpoints of which we have any 
knowledge. 

In point of registration, number of shots 
fired, targets scored, all in three days’ time, 
this contest rivals the best of our outdoor 
small-bore shoots. 

The Columbus Dispatch, a newspaper main- 
taining a high-grade, clean policy in general 
and a liberal view toward encouragement of 
clean sports, co-operated with the Ohio Rifle 
League to make this a banner year in shoot- 
ing the Columbus Dispatch Tournament, an 
affair that has been featured by this newspa- 
per for a number of years. 

The wide publicity given by the Columbus 
Dispatch was an incentive for many of the 
other papers, both large and small, to extend 
publicity where local clubs were interested. 

The co-operation of newspapers in this 
manner has been a boon to rifle shooting in 
Ohio that will be of untold benefit to the 
sport in general and particularly to the ad- 
vancement of future activities. 

As in practically all worth-while events, the 
Columbus shoot does not represent a one-man 
affair, but shows what can be done by a 
spirit of determination and co-operation on 
the part of many. 

The Columbus Business Men’s Rifle Club 
was first to get behind the Ohio Rifle League, 
and its very efficient secretary, Mr. S. W. 
Teague, gave unstintingly of time, labor and 
money toward making the meeting successful. 
Messrs. Hooe, Martin, Littleton and Hender- 
son also of the Columbus Club are deserving 
of special mention for their unselfish devo- 
tion in time and labor. To Mr. Farris of 
Crestline, secretary of the Ohio Rifle League, 
belongs much of the real credit for the suc- 
cessful outcome. His constant attention to 
the various clerical details, getting out weekly 
bulletins and such other work as is required 
of a real secretary, was always promptly at- 
tended to. 


ENSING an unusual attendance for an 

indoor match, the committee realized the 
importance of suitable range facilities and 
here again the result of that spirit of co-opera- 
tion was made particularly manifest by an 
offer on the part of Maj. Gen. Howze, Com- 
mander of the 5th Corps Area, and Maj. 
Kaempfer, Commander at Ft. Hayes, to place 
at the disposal of the Ohio Rifle League the 
entire force stationed at this post. 

The large drill hall, measuring 100 by 200 
feet, was converted into a complete, up-to- 
date indoor range, metal for the backstops 
having been donated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad through its Athletic Association. 
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Practically all of the work was done by the 
enlisted men under the able direction and 
supervision of Capt. R. P. Smith of Ft. Hayes. 

Backstops were built in units of six tar- 
gets with three feet of room for each target. 
These were built for portable or stationary 
use as might be desired. Two units (12 tar- 
gets) were used for 75-foot and three units 
(18 targets) were advanced 25 feet and used 
for 50-foot firing. This provided a common 
firing line, which when filled with competi- 
tors, made a very imposing sight. 

The lighting system, designed and installed 
by Mr. C. A. Martin was very uniform, re- 
markably efficient and had no glare. Each 
target was lighted from below by a 100-watt 
nitrogen lamp, reflected by means of white 
paper. The writing was so designed that each 
unit of six targets had separate control while 
a master switch in the rear of the firing line 
controlled the entire system. The backstops 
were faced with wall board, making an ex- 
ceptionally efficient background for both iron 
and telescopic sights. 

One may gain some idea of this competi- 
tion from the statement that relay after relay 
with every firing point occupied was fre- 
quently changed every 10 or 12 minutes. Tar- 
gets were tacked on frames in the rear of the 
firing line and the details of six enlisted men 
assigned to this work was kept busy tacking 
on targets for one relay while the other was 
being fired. 

This was quite a reminder of the 200-yard 
firing line at Camp Perry during the rapid- 
fire matches. 


‘TE volume of shooting can be imagined 

by the large number of re-entries, 716 
having been shot between 10 A. M. Saturday 
and 6 P.M. Monday. No time out was taken 
for meals, the firing being continuous until 
10 P.M., both Saturday and Sunday. Add 
to this twice the above number of targets 
fired for record and this shoot begins to as- 
sume real proportions. 

In addition to the publicity given by the 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, carefully prepared pro- 
grams were mailed direct to those interested 
in the shooting game and when the morning of 
Saturday, February 20, arrived all was in 
readiness for the firing of the first shot by 
Maj. Gen. R. L. Howze. 

About this time our very good friends, Mr. 
Frank Kahrs of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany and Mr. Henry Marsh of the Hercules 
Powder Company, came upon the scene. A 
survey of the general preparation for the 
match elicited much favorable comment from 
these gentlemen and their sincere offer to as- 
sist was gratefully accepted, little realizing at 
that time what a tremendous task was being 
assigned them. 

Mr. Kahrs’ work of scoring and marking 
about 2,000 targets from noon Saturday to 6 
P.M. Monday can be realized and appre- 
ciated only by those who have undertaken 
such a job. 

Mr. Marsh was just one step behind Mr. 
Kahrs in tabulating and preparing statistical 
sheets as fast as the targets were scored. 


The Ohio State team that shot against Iowa. 


These gentlemen worked incessantly, not 
even stopping for meals, that they might keep 
up with the shooting. That their work was 
efficient is proven by the fact that a com- 
plete re-check of both targets and tabulation 
sheets fails to reveal a single error. 

The Ohio Rifle League owes to the Rem- 
ington Arms Company and to the Hercules 
Powder Company and through them to Mr. 
Kahrs and Mr. Marsh a debt of gratitude that 
mere words will never repay. 

Maj. A. Simmons came all the way from 
Wilmington, Dele., to get sketches, plans and 
other data for the DuPont Powder Company, 
while Mr. H. E. Anderson of the Peters Car- 
tridge Company moved among the competi- 
tors lending encouragement by his genial smile 
and personality. 

Extremes of age were represented at this 
meeting. Youth by Master Smith, son of 
Capt. R. P. Smith of Ft. Hayes, who was 
just 13 when he won a gold medal in the 
junior events at Camp Perry last September. 

Age was represented by Mr. W. Russell 
O’Neil, a most, genial competitor and the ef- 
ficient secretary of the Steubenville Rifle 
Club. Mr. O’Neil first saw the light of day 
on Washington’s birthday in 1858, making 
him 68 years young. 

That a spirit of co-operation has more 
than one way of manifesting itself is demon- 
strated by the many photographs taken of 
these activities by Sgt. John Ratliff, official 
photographer of the Signal Corps, 5th Corps 
Area, stationed at ‘Ft. Hayes. In addition 
to the many still photos, some of which are 
here shown, action pictures were taken of 
various activities for display in moving pic- 
ture theatres throughout the United States. 

Were one perfection, experience would be 
unable to teach, but we still learn as we 
travel life’s pathway. In our program much 
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We lost by a score of 3852 as against 3922 for Iowa. 


comment was raised favorable and otherwise 
over the arrangement of combining parts or 
entire matches to make others. Owing to 
limited time and an expected large attendance, 
this was thought advisable, that no unneces- 
sary shooting would be done and to also fur- 
nish all the shooting a competitor could con- 
veniently do in his allotted time. Then there 
was the necessity for keeping the entry list 
open as long as possible for all matches. A 
competitor coming late could enter one or 
more matches without additional shooting and 
would share in the prizes only in the matches 
in which he was entered. The plan worked 
successfully in this instance, but wherever 
possible the orthodox scheme of single-match 
arrangement is advised, using the combined 
score for aggregate only. 

Following a custom of distribution of prizes 
to unknown scores, this method was also used 
but as a policy measure. It does not meet 
the approval nor appeal to the more eperi- 
enced marksman and, like many other muted 
questions, must be supplanted through a sys- 
tem of education. It is hoped to gradually 
acquire an N. R. A. standard for all parts 
of the sport of rifle shooting. 

Ohio now has a first-class indoor range 
that is hard to equal. With the intensive pro- 
gram of shooting during these three days, 
there never was sufficient smoke to be no- 
ticeable through high-power scopes used for 
sighting or spotting. 

Heating and lighting were under the most 
perfect control at all times. Ample and com- 
fortable lobby space for competitors and visi- 
tors alike, added much to the pleasure of 
those attending these contests. 

Meals were available at the mess hall for 
all who cared to partake of the soldier’s fare. 
The wants of the shooters in the way of .22 
cal. supplies was attended to in fine shape by 
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D. M. Beaird of the Army and Navy Novelty 
Company. In fact, nothing was omitted that 
might mar the pleasure of competitors nor 
that might interfere with the success of the 
shoot. 

The range is now available for future 
events of this nature, and those in authority 
at Ft. Hayes have expressed the hope that 
this might act as an incentive among other 
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army posts where space is available to stimu- 
late .22 caliber shooting as a major sport 
among both officers and enlisted- men of the 
army. 

The wonderful success of the Ohio Cham- 
pionship Matches demonstrates conclusively 
that harmonious co-operation between the 
military and civilian will boost rifle shooting 
as can be done through no other agency. 


There Was a Man 


By Louis V. Manning 


There was a man named Mack E. Dew who worked on Mulbree street: 
For scheming ways to skin the Law, this man was hard to beat: 

His method was a legal one; he simply used a Tax, 

And here’s the simple tale of him, all told in simple facts. 


He was a city magistrate, this man named Mack E. Dew, 

And he revered our Uncle’s law, as all good people do. 

Now, he had read our Bill of Rights,2 and learned them one by one, 
But he could see no righteous cause why folks should have a gun, 
And so he said: “We'll fix things up the best that we can do: 
We'll tax all pistols plumb to death, and beat Amendment Two.” 
And so they taxed Amendment Two, and from this simple fact, 
Our Uncle’s Constitution started busting down the back.4 


For every jar of ointment holds an evil kind of bug, 

And so it was with Mack E. Dew, when things were running smug. 
His insect’ was a heathen who set up an awful yell, 

And when they came to get the tax, he told °em: “Go to hell!” 

So Coppers came and got the bug, and put him in the Can: 

Right now! he wants a lawyer, did this most uproarious man! 

He quotes the Constitution to uphold his sinful wail, 

Which says that an attorney must be sent to folks in jail: 

The only way to calm him was to state the simple facts: 

“We'll send for an attorney, man—but that’s a Right we tax.” 


And when they brought the trial up, this villain wouldn’t budge, 

But read the Constitution to our most uprighteous Judge: 

Right now! he wants a jury to pass judgment on his acts, 

So Mack said: “You shall have it—but that’s a Right we tax.” 

So back to jail the Coppers took this bad, uproarious thug, 

And when they got him in the cell, they punched his ugly mug: 
Then, when he howled about the law, they doubled up the whacks— 
Against the Constitution—but he couldn’t pay the Tax! 


They took this awful heathen out and sold him under lease: 

They quartered soldiers on his dad, so he would keep the peace: 

They then declared that all his sons should bear their father’s crime, 
And that their heirs should have no rights until the Judgment-time— 
Against the Constitution, but I state the simple facts, 

And ev’rything was leg’lly done, for no one paid the Tax. 


So that’s the tale of Mack E. Dew, whose great judicial mind 
Left Uncle’s Constitution lying broken from behind: 

Of how he made our Bill of Rights become a List of Trash: 
Of how he sold our Nation’s Flag—$100 cash! 


1. The Copeland Bill would tax all pistols and revolvers $100 each. 

2. The first ten Amendments to the United States’ Constitution are commonly known as the Bill of 
Rights, so-called, because they are founded on an act of the English parliament of the year 1689, 
known as the Bill of Rights, which limited the powers of the Government and named several rights of 
the individual, among them the right to bear arms for self-defense. The references following are to 
the United States’ Constitution, Article 3, section 3, paragraph 2, and Article 1, section 9, paragraph 
3, and to several of the Amendments up to and including the 13th. 

3. “To avoid Constitutional objections, the taxing power of Congress is utilized in order to bring e 
about the stoppage of manufacturing pistols and their cartridges.”—-William McAdoo, Chief City Magis- 


trate of New York City. 


4. “We have been taught by long experience that we can not without danger suffer any breach 
of the Constitution to pass unnoticed.”"—-Thomas Babington Macaulay, History of England, Volume 1, 


chapter 1. 
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Coming 





Complete Course in Pistol 
Training 
by Col. A. J. Macnab 


(The man who taught the A. E. F. 
to shoot ) 


| The Rifle in The Revolution | 
by Roy C. McHenry 


(A recognized authority on his subject) 


The Evolution of The 


Policeman 
by Wilbur Cooper 


(Mr. Cooper was a police reporter for 
0 years) 


(5) () 


No shooter can afford to miss any of 
these stories which will appear in the | 
April 1 number of The American | 
Rifleman. 


Col. Macnab’s course alone is worth 
many times the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The American Rifleman. 


| Mr. McHenry gives a sidelight on 
history that will be found nowhere else. 





Mr. Cooper will tell of the troubles, 
trials and reactions of a policeman; will | 
| explain the changing character of the | 
| men on the “force over a quarter of a | 
century.” | 
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Big, Game, Good Hunters and Rusty Rifles 


RGUMENTS are necessary for my ex- 
A istence. I like people to disagree with 

me, for when they do, right or wrong, 
I always learn something which I promptly 
add to the sum total of my accumulated 
knowledge of things here below. 

To start with, I am not a crack shot, nor 
an authority on the shooting game. I am 50 
years old, but still able to climb the moun- 
tains and keep pace with the 16-year-old boy. 
I have always had a firearm of some kind, 
good, bad or indifferent, since my dad, when 
I was 9 years old, gave me a Mexican War 
musket, which I used both as a rifle and a 
shotgun. It gave satisfaction both ways. 
When this was destroyed by a fire in dad’s 
coach shop it broke my heart 
more than when my best girl 
went back on me. I have lived 
in the field and the woods an 
average of 80 days of each and 
every year since I learned to 
walk. This is how I figure it— 
52 Sundays, all the holidays and 
a few weeks’ time off for keeps. 
As a rule, I am out every Sun- 
day and every holiday, rain or 
shine. So you see I am not ex- 
actly a 100 per cent greenhorn, 
either. But I wish to be classed 
as an amateur in the shooting 
game, anyway. Because I think 
that is the class I belong in. 

So much for that! 

Now, then, here we go! Dur- 
ing the big game season of 1925 
I went out in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania with a party of 
the best hunters of all kinds of 
game (big or little) in the states 
—barring none. (Here is an opportunity for 
you to disagree right now.) We got into 
camp, and these old he-boys, who live in the 
mountains of central Pennsylvania, and who 
have been hunting and fishing all their lives, 
were a revelation to me. 

I have been out with them ever so often 
on fishing trips and on small game trips, but 
never before for big game. So you see it was 
something different to see them now, and to 
observe their movements, which I did like a 
hawk would watch a chicken—only I tried to 
watch more closely than a hawk. 

The first shock I had was the careless and 
entirely indifferent way in which they handled 
their rifles. In the outfit were Savage, Win- 
chester, Remington and Marlin, nearly all of 
which had seen years of service in these moun- 
tains, with little care. 

These hunters treated ‘em rough. 

When I say “rusty rifles’ I do not mean 
red with rust like a piece of gas pipe in a 
scrap iron yard. Not at all like that. I mean 
that none of these rifles would have passed 
inspection by a U. S. Army officer, or by the 





This gang can prove its ability to hunt. 


By S.A. Bressler 


captain of a good rifle team. The Army 
wants ‘em clean, but Charles R. Strong, cap- 
tain of the Pennsylvania Railroad Rifle Team 
in Philadelphia, likes them well oiled. These 
rifles would not pass either inspection. 


THE first week of the season was rough 
winter weather, rain, sleet, wind and snow 
—trather terrible weather. These he-boys 
were out, though, every day, rain or shine 
(there was little shine) and each day they got 
a legal buck; that is, a buck with a “Y” or 
prong. Spike bucks are no longer legal in 
Pennsylvania. 
When they got back at night they were tired, 
of course, and put the rifles aside with little 





or no attention. If they did clean they merely 
took a cleaning rod with a slit in the end, 
pulled a piece of rag about 5 inches long and 
one-half inch wide, through the slit and 
worked the rag up and down in the barrel. 
On the rag was oil—and nothing else. 

One old boy caught me cleaning my Spring- 
field. It was raining hard on this day and 
when we got in I cleaned up. But I had not 
fired a shot. The old boy laughed heartily, 
and said to me: 

“You don’t need to clean your gun; you 
didn’t shoot.” 

I replied that I got some snow in the bar- 
rel and wanted to be sure it was all out. Then 
everybody laughed. 

I might have replied something like this: 

“T know I did not shoot, but I want my 
gun to hit the mark at any distance, and there- 
fore it must be kept clean.” 

Had I said this they would have promptly 

ereminded me that they were bringing in the 
bucks and I was not. That would have been 
the 100-per-cent truth. 

They also made all manner of fun of my 
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Proof hangs in background. 


peep sight, which perhaps was justified. They 
used the triangle system of hunting, and when 
this method is used the bucks are always on 
the run—never standing—or at least seldom 
standing. So that a very quick shot is nec- 
essary. Pennsylvania has a dense population, 
and everybody who has a rifle goes shooting, 
if at all possible, so that bucks are rather 
scarce in some places, although a seasoned 
hunter might not think so. But due to the 
fact that so many hunters are in the moun- 
tains at the same time, because the season is 
short—15 days only—the bucks are all run- 
ning, anyway, which would make any other 
method of hunting out of the question. 

As you all know already, a buck knows how 
to run. Sometimes they move 
so swiftly that they look like a 
mere flash through the cross- 
inzs. 


ELL, to get back to the 

peep sight. In trying to 
set me right, one of the old- 
timers gave me advice as fol- 
lows: 

“To hell with the sights when 
the bucks are running. Point 
your gun and pull the trigger.” 

And this is exactly what they 
all did and it was in this wise 
that they knocked over their 
bucks. And this outfit got its 
legal number of legal bucks in 
six days and in addition one 
great big black bear. They did 
not aim. They pointed their gun 
and pulled, and hit every time, 
too. It would have been use- 
less for me to tell such a bunch of expert 
hunters that they did not know how to use 


* their rifles, when they brought home the ba- 


con, so to speak, in such double quick time. 

Yet it is a fact that none of them knows 
anything about the finer points of the shoot- 
ing game. Not one knows anything about 
minutes of angle, micrometer sight adjust- 
ments, proper elevation or windage, the bal- 
listics of their ammunition, or in fact any 
of the things which would be considered ab- 
solutely necessary for a crack military or 
range shot to know. Yet they bring home the 
game, and their rifles get very little attention. 
Little indeed do they bother what happens to 
the rifle in rain or snow, or where it stands 
in summer or winter. 

All these men (I know them very well) are 
also extremely good shots with the shotgun. 
When they go for birds they bring birds back. 
Their shotguns also get rough treatment, but 
the bore looks better than their rifle bore, 
due to the fact that it is big and more easily 
seen and more easily fixed up than a rifle 
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bore. The small rifle bore is too much of a 
problem for them. 


C* the third day out Old Danny saw an 
albino buck (white) running in high gear 
at 150 yards, fired and missed. Another man 
a quarter of a mile further on also saw him 
but did not fire on account of the distance. 
On the last day out Old Danny saw the 
white buck again, but he told me he did not 
fire because the buck was “too far away.” 

Ah Hah! Now I know! A hawk doesn’t 
watch for nothing. My observing these fine 
hunters was not wasted, either. I had it. 

“Too far away.” That was an ear full. 
Those three words were a mouthful and 
spilled the beans, so to speak. ‘These fine 
hunters are dead shots at close range only, 
from 50 to 75 yards, which is the only range 
necessary in Pennsylvania, or any similar ter- 
ritory. One can not see further than that 
in the woods, anyway. So there you are. 

One of the best shots I know, or rather best 
hunters, Fred Coleman, champion wing shot 
and good hunter, laughed many times while 
he was employed as a sporting goods sales- 
man at Wanamaker’s, at the new ideas and 
patents brought out to clean or keep guns 
clean. 

He said to me on one occasion: 

“Push your swab through the barrel when- 
ever you think it needs it. That’s all that is 
necessary.” 

He did not pay inuch attention to his guns 
and did not seem to care much what make 
of a gun he had. He seemed able to shoot 
and hit with any make. 


N OW, then, my conclusions, after observing 
these men work on big game, and seeing 
their success, are: 

1. Good hunters, as a rule, grow up on 
farms alongside of the mountains and with 
the animals and birds they hunt. 

2. Good native hunters are not good shots 
except at close range, nor is it necessary they 
should be in country like Pennsylvania. 

3. Good native hunters are not good rifle- 
men, and it is not necessary that they should 
be. ‘When a man gets what he goes for, you 
can not tell him what is necessary for him to 
do with his rifle to get that buck. He knows 
already. He got his buck. What more does 
he want? All guns were primarily invented 
to kill something better and more easily than 
any other machine could do. Guns were not 
made to shoot at paper targets. When a 
man, therefore, goes forth and makes his 
hunting kill, you can not convince him his 
pet rifle was the wrong tool for the job or a 
tool not in proper condition. Just for fun 
I remarked to one of these men: 

“You do not care for your gun the way 
our expert writers in the magazines claim the 
gun should be cared for.” 

He gave me a sad look and dryly remarked 
that “The magazine writers would have one 
hell of a time killing a buck running in high 
gear.” 

4. A good target shooter, a good rifleman, 
a good crack shot generally grows up along- 
side of office buildings, alongside of books, 








Aladdin’s. Lamp in Toledo 


Part II 
By Jack Rohan 


“How did they do it?” 

That is the question that has been barrag- 
ing this writer since the publication of the 
first half of the story on the Toledo Police 
range two weeks ago. 

“You say the range didn’t cost a cent,” 
writes one curious shooting fan, “yet you 
say it is worth around $150,000 and show 
pictures that pretty nearly prove it. How 
come?” 

Here’s “how come,” in the words of Po- 
lice Inspector Joseph Delehaunty of the To- 








libraries and great sporting goods stores, and 
rifle ranges. He can’t get out into the woods 
much, so he does the next best thing and 
shoots at targets and knows all about the 
finer points, minutes of angle, micrometers, 
and so on, and so forth. 

Of course, I will agree that it is an ad- 
vantage for a man to be both a good hunter 
and a good target shot, but it is a combina- 
tion seldom met with. I am not talking of 
men who learn the shooting game as a pro- 
fession, as U. S. Army officers do. It is their 
life’s work, as a doctor, or lawyer, has a life 
work. It is their business to know every- 
thing about it. I do not include them in this 
argument. I am talking about the common 
run of folk who must work for a living at 
another business. There are, of course, some 
rich men who need not work at all if they 
do not want to, who are both hunters and 
good shots, but they are not in this argu- 
ment, either. The average man who works 
for his living can not be both a good hunter 
and a good rifleman very easily. Here and 
there you will find one, but they are very rare, 
indeed. 

I will agree also that a good target shot 
can develop into a good hunter very easily, 
but I doubt whether a good hunter would 
bother trying to be a good target shot, and 
I doubt whether he could be persuaded to 
care for his rifle so that it would pass a 
U. S. Army inspection or a target expert’s 
approval. The good hunter knows too much. 
He will not shoot at paper when he can bring 
home a buck. Neither will he work very 
hard on his rifle or try to keep it in A-1 con- 
dition merely for the sake of hitting a paper 
target. Also a good hunter knows that in 
case of necessity (war, for example) he could 
quickly learn to shoot at long distance and 
hit the mark, particularly when he is given 
a weapon of precision such as the Military 
Springfield, and taught to adjust its sights 
to varying ranges. 

I am through. Your turn next. As I have 
already said, I like people to disagree with 
me, because I always learn something new 
from them when they do disagree with me. 
Let me hear from you. 
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ledo police department, who did most of the 
rubbing on the lamp of the late Mr. Aladdin. 

Says Inspector Delehaunty: 

“When they decided to build this range 
they started me on the greatest begging ex- 
pedition in the history of the Toledo Police 
department. In fact, I doubt if there has 
been anything like it anywhere since Colum- 
bus started out to raise the cash to make his 
first trip to America. First I had to get a 
location for it. 

“Director of Welfare Newcomer finally 
yielded to my pleas and gave us ample space 
in Bay View Park. Then I went to Director 
of Welfare Jackson and induced him to give 
us some old paving stone. Mind you, the 
city didn’t have a dime for the purpose of 
range construction and there wasn’t any way 
Oo. getting an appropriation for it. But no- 
body could find any use for the old paving 
stone, so they gave us that. 

“To make the story short, I sat up and 
begged until I had everything in town that 
nobody had any use for—that by any stretch 
of the imagination we could use on the range. 
I obtained gifts of sand, ninety barrels of 
cement, old pipe, old iron stamp-work trim- 
mings, old marble, colored stone and lumber. 
If it had been all piled up in a heap it would 
have looked like the city dump. Also I got 
gifts of shrubs and landscape fixings from 
nurserymen. 

“When we had most of the stuff they 
wanted to know what we were going to do 
with it. We had no money to hire help. It 
happens that before I became a police officer, 
many years ago, I was a contractor and 
stone mason. Looking over the police list, I 
found we had a rather efficient bunch of me- 
chanics on the force. I called them to the 
job. 

“Patrolmen C. Knudell, C. Fauble, S. 
Saunders and P. Mallack did the carpentery 
work and the forms for the concrete; Patrol- 
men George Fackelman and J. Eddis did the 
stone cutting; Patrolmen L. Harvey and E. 
Strabler were the brick masons and laid more 
brick than any masons we could have hired, 
as well as laying the stone—although I did 
some stone laying myself; Patrolman F. Ru- 
dolph was the boss painter helped by Patrol- 
man C. Pieper, who was blacksmith as well. 
Patrolman Wayne Thomas did the electrical 
work and Patrolmen J. Corbett and I. Cou- 
sino, engineers did the pipe work and plumb- 
ing as well as the work of building the fence 
of steel and concrete with the help of Pa- 
trolman M. Pfeilschifter, who was a sheet 
and metal worker. The mosaic work in the 
clubhouse was done by Patrolman F. Basso 
and the elaborate wood carvings including the 
huge police badge of the Toledo police de- 
partment which decorates the club-house, the 
eagle and globe and other bits of art work 
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were executed by Patrolman L. Dear. Pa- 
trolmen C. Hollinger, J. Harrison, and F. 
Puhl helped wherever they were needed.” 

Inspector Delehaunty revealed that these 
police officers worked largely on their own 
time—put in every minute they could spare 
from their few hours of rest and recreation 
into the job of building a range for them- 
selves and their mates. 

It was in the spring of 1923 that Sergeant 
“Spike’’ Hennessy, who won fame in the Ma- 
rine Corps both as pistol shot and boxer, 
urged that a range be built. By April In- 
spector Delehaunty had completed his col- 
lection tour for the basic necessities and 
ground was broken for the range on April 
14. The job was finished in August, 1924. 

It was finished because every time a police 
officer who had the skill and experience to do 
any of the work in connection with it put in 
every spare hour on the range, because as the 
building work progressed the workers saw 
some little detail that would improve it—and 
went out and talked some one out of the 
thing they wanted. 

Of course, there was rivalry—each worker 
trying to outdo the other not only in the 
quantity of the work turned out, but in its 
quality. 

Some of the high lights in this are revealed 
in a letter which Inspector Delehaunty wrote 
to Sergeant Hennessy just before the range 
was formally dedicated. 

“And so it went on, one criticizing the work 
of the other. The complements they paid 
each other would never be heard in polite 
conversation. However, in spite of the handi- 
caps, the work was carried on and in due 
time reached fruition. By reason of the 
splendid cooperation of yourself and the 
others engaged in its construction in the near 
future we will be able to present to the City 
of Toledo what I believe to be the most 
beautiful and best equipped revolver range 
in the country.” 

“Back in the spring of 1923 when you 
suggested the building of an outside revolver 
range you started something,’ Delehaunty 
wrote. 

“You started me on a begging expedition 
that has no equal in the history of the To- 
ledo police department. 

“You also started a lot of men to work, 
and such work. The digging of great ex- 
cavations, building of a great wall, handling 
of stone of one-half ton weight, hoisting of 
a great vase of three tons thirty-five feet 
high by hand that caused blisters a plenty 
and other back-breaking and heart-breaking 
labor. 

“The above indictment by no means covers 
your offense. You are also guilty of destroy- 
ing the peace of mind of Harvey, Basso, 
Strabler, Fackelman, Eddis and other conge- 
nial souls, who were unfortunate enough to be 
detailed on this work. 

“At first everything was serene among 
them. Then suddenly, they each began to be- 
little the mechanical ability of the other. 
Eddis cut all the stone that was used in the 
building of the lodge, and I maintain the 
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DEDICATION of the Toledo Police Range, with Army and Navy Forces Taking Part in the Ceremonies. 


stone was well cut, yet he was told by the 
others that he knew nothing of the art. 

“Corbett and Cousino built the splendid 
fence that flanks the range. I am sure that 
it has no equal for workmanship, yet Harvey 
told them that if he and Strabler had not 
remedied its defects it would have fallen 
down. 

“Fackelman, Strabler, and Harvey built 
the lodge. I challenge any one to show me 
a finer building; but, fine as it is, Corbett and 
Eddis claim that not a brick or stone in the 
whole pile are laid correctly. 


“Basso did exceptionally fine work in mak- 
ing all of the blended cement brick that was 
used in the interior of the lodge; right here 
I want to state that he was complimented by 
many on his skill. In spite of it all, Strab- 
ler told him that he would Jook better carry- 
ing the hod than trying to make artistic 
brick.” 

But while the range was being built Ser- 
geant Hennessy was not idle. He gathered 
his “gang” together and started teaching them 
the gentle art of making bullets go some- 
where near where it is desired to have them 
light. And in 1924 he took his squad to 
Camp Perry and tied New York for first 
place. Fine as the range is, the Toledo folk 
still are working at it, putting a finishing 
touch here, and artistic touch there—making 
improvements in features which experience 
shows not perfect. 

But the mere possession of the range, while 
physically imposing, is to the student of po- 
lice work a minor feature. The thing that 
impressed the writer most—and this writer, 
as a newspaper reporter for nearly aquarter 
of a century has had opportunity to observe 
the police of nearly every city in the coun- 
try and in many abroad—was the morale of 
the men the confidence they appeared to feel, 
the certainty they seemed to hold that in any 
clash with gunmen they could take care of 
themselves. Their talk, when it turned on 
shooting, and it usually turned on that, in- 
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ON THE FIRING LINE at Toledo. Toledo’s police 
shooting against Chicago. 


dicated understanding of the problems of one- 
hand gun play. There was no bunk, no wild 
boasts of “what I can do at 50 yards to a 
crook.” The hoakum which the lounger in 
most police stations hears—hoakum tracea- 
ble directly to ignorance of the limitations of 
firearms—was happily lacking. These men 
know their stuff. 

Toledo is lucky to have such a police force 
as it has, such an instructor as “Spike’’ Hen- 
nessy, who made it, from the shooting stand- 
point, what it is, and a range on which more 
and more men can be trained. 

And there is another angle to the Toledo 
accomplishment. The public interest aroused 
by the building of the range has resulted in 
many civilians taking an interest in shooting, 
either rifle or revolver. This interest is be- 
ing cultivated by the responsible police of- 
ficials of the city who appreciate the value 
of having a city of skilled shots to call on 
in the event of an emergency. It looks as 
if Toledo is in a fair way of becoming a city 
of crack shots. 
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Rifle Range and Spottin3, Telescopes 


for three purposes, to see the spotting 

disks, which are usually not visible to 
the unaided eye, to see the mirage and the 
direction of its drift which is an aid in judg- 
ing the wind allowance necessary, and to see 
the bullet holes in the target at short and 
mid-ranges, particularly in small-bore shoot- 
ing, thus dispensing with the services of a 
marker at the target. 

Almost any telescope or field glasses with 
magnifying power of ten diameters or over 
will suffice for the first two uses, but for 
spotting bullet holes in the target certain 
optical properties are very desirable in the 
instrument. The ability of a telescope to 
show or define bullet holes in the target at 
long range is by no means dependent entirely 
on power. In fact, the resolving power of the 
instrument is the most important character- 
istic. By resolving power we mean the ability 
of a telescope to define between two objects 
close together. Resolving power depends 
largely upon the diameter of the object lens. 
The larger the diameter of this lens the 
greater the resolving power, other things be- 
ing equal. It is also highly desirable that the 
lenses be corrected for flatness of field and 
freedom from distortion. Within certain 
limits magnifying power is also desirable, but 
not nearly to the extent that some people 
think. Mirage is by far the greatest disturb- 
ing factor when endeavoring to define bullet 
holes or any other small objects at long 
range. The higher the magnifying power of 
the telescope, the greater will any mirage be 
magnified, and the more disturbing and fog- 
ging will it be. Therefore a telescope of rela- 
tively low magnification and with a large 
diameter of object lens is to be preferred as 
it will increase the number of occasions on 
which objects can be clearly defined. If the 
object lens is sufficiently large to have at 
least double the necessary resolving power, 
a low magnifying power can be used which 
will show the necessary details on the target 
without magnifying the mirage to the point 
where it becomes a seriously disturbing factor. 

Of course there are often conditions of 
strong mirage when no telescope will spot 
bullet holes, no matter how good it is, how 
large its objective, or how low the magnifica- 
tion. These are conditions in which the op- 
tical engineer is powerless. A very large ob- 
jective, well corrected achromatic lenses, and 
a magnifying power around 20 diameters will 
give the desired results a much larger per- 
centage of the time than a high magnification 
such as 40 diameters with an objective only 
2 inches in diameter. Many riflemen seem 
to think that if they can get enough magnifi- 
cation the bullet holes will be enlarged so 
that they can not fail to see them. But they 
fail to remember that if there is any mirage 
present, and there almost always is, the mirage 


tee are used on the rifle range 


By Townsend Whelen 


will be magnified also, and they can not see 
through that any more than they can see 
through a bottle of milk. 


‘THE character of the target also has its 
influence on the distance at which bullet 
holes can be seen. If there is a good light 
on the face of the target, without glare, bul- 
let holes can be seen a long distance. If the 
sun be behind the target, and the face of it 
be in strong shadow, it is difficult to see the 
holes at any considerable distance. It is 
more difficult to see bullet holes in the black 
bullseye than in the white portion of the 
target. To facilitate spotting the paper tar- 
get should be set up some little distance in 
front of the bullet stop, and behind the tar- 
get a sheet of paper or white boards should 
be placed at an angle of 45 degrees, sloping 
backward and upward, so this will reflect the 
light of the sky on the back of the target. 
Then light will shine through the bullet holes 
in the bullseye, and they can be seen at a 
much greater distance. 

From a practical standpoint it is almost 
impossible to construct a portable rifleman’s 
telescope which will show up .22 caliber bul- 
let holes under all conditions at 200 yards. 
A good telescope may do this half or even 
three-quarters of the time, but there will fre- 
quently be so much mirage that one can sim- 
ply not see the bullet holes through it at 200 
yards. Thus, on small bore ranges it has been 
found necessary to arrange the targets so 
that they can be marked by men in a pit be- 
low them by means of small spotters placed 
in the bullet holes. But at 100 yards a good 
telescope should show .22 caliber bullet holes 
at least 95 per cent of the time, and at that 
range it is convenient to place the targets 
on racks, and thus the expense, bother, time, 
and annoyance of markers can be dispensed 
with. One should be able to see .30 caliber 
bullet holes at almost twice the distance that 
those of .22 caliber can be seen. 

For many years the majority of our rifle- 
men have been obtaining their spotting tele- 


-scopes from the well known dealer in rifle- 


man’s supplies, Mr. P. J. O’Hare, 552 Irving- 
ton Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey. Mr. 
O’Hare has been selling us our supplies for 
over a quarter of a century, and has never 
missed being present at the National Matches 
since they were first started in 1903. He 
goes abroad each year and obtains his sup- 
plies at very low prices, and the prices which 
he asks our riflemen for spotting telescopes 
is much lower than similar glasses can be 
produced for in this country, or at which they 
can be obtained anywhere. At present he is 
carrying the following makes: 

The “Lord Bury” rifle range telescope, an 
English glass, with two interchangeable mag- 
nifications, 25 power and 35 power, weight 
about 2 pounds, length closed 10% inches, 
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length extended 31 inches. Price, $35.00. Un- 
der good conditions it will show .22 caliber 
bullet holes at 200 yards, or .30 caliber bul- 
let holes at 300 yards. 

The “Bardou,” a French telescope magnify- 
ing 33 diameters, closes to 11 inches, extends 
to 36 inches, weighs about 2 pounds, and costs 
$25.00. Our riflemen have used these tele- 
scopes for many years with excellent results. 
I have used one since 1904, and it is still in 
perfect condition, and under good light and 
mirage conditions it will spot .22 caliber bul- 
let holes at 200 yards. 

The “Vion,” a French telescope of 40 di- 
ameters. This glass is a little smaller and 
lighter than the Bardou. For a short time 
it was not possible to obtain the Bardou, and 
many purchased this glass. It has proved 
very satisfactory. It is as good as the Bardou 
in good light conditions, but perhaps not 
quite so good in mirage. It sells for $25.00. 

The “O’Hare” 20 power telescope, made in 
France. This is a cheap but very good little 
telescope which answers well for judging mi- 
rage and seeing the spotting disks on the .30 
caliber ranges, and it will spot .22 caliber 
buHet holes very well at 100 yards. It will 
really answer very practically for those who 
can not afford a better glass. Its price is 
$12.00. 


ECENTLY Mr. J. W. Fecker, the well 

known telescope sight maker of 5606 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
making a special study of spotting telescopes. 
Mr. Fecker is a highly trained optical engi- 
neer, and he has designed and produced three 
spotting telescopes which are far superior to 
any other instruments which we have seen for 
this purpose. 

The No. 1 is a prismatic spotting telescope, 
has an objective of 2 3-16 inches clear aper- 
ture, length over all of 17 inches, and is 
equipped with two eye-glasses magnifying 18 
and 35 diameters. The price is $75.00. With 
good light conditions on the target many users 
of this glass have reported that they have 
been able to spot .22 caliber bullet holes in 
the black bullseye well beyond 250 yards. 

The No. 2 is a prismatic spotting telescope 
having a clear objective of 2 inches, length 
over all of 13 inches, and with one eye-piece 
magnifying either 18 or 21 diameters. The 
price is $65.00. With average light conditions 
.22 caliber bullet holes can be seen in the 
black at 200 yards. The Infantry team have 
purchased a number of these glasses, and they 
report that they can see .30 caliber bullet 
holes in rapid fire at 300 yards under almost 
all light conditions pertaining at Camp Perry. 

No. 3 is a large prismatic spotting tele- 
scope with a 3-inch clear objective and with 
three eyepieces magnifying 15, 25 and 35 
times. It is equipped with ray filters, and 
extra large prisms, 134 inches wide, are used 

















to obtain the maximum possible field of view. 
The telescope is mounted on a substantial alt- 
azimuth mounting with clamps. The tele- 
scope and mounting is fastened to a tele- 
scoping tripod. The height of eye-piece above 
the ground when tripod is fully extended is 
5 feet, and with tripod folded 3 feet, so the 
telescope can be used in either the standing 
or sitting position. It is essentially a tele- 
scope for a team coach. The weight of the 
telescope, mounting and eyepieces in box is 
17 pounds, and the tripod with leather caps 
and carrying straps weighs 8 pounds. Two 
National Guard teams have obtained these 
telescopes and they report that they can read- 
ily spot .30 caliber bullet holes at 600 yards 
under most of the light conditions pertaining 
at Camp Perry. These telescopes are made 
to order only, and the greatest care and skill 
is taken in their manufacture. 

A spotting telescope should be so mounted 
and trained on the target, that it will be handy 
for use by the rifleman as he lies in the 
prone position while firing. It is handiest 
to have the glass about a foot above the 
ground and a few inches to the right or left 
of the rifle barrel while that weapon is held 
in the firing position. Then one can simply 
lean a little to one side or the other after 
firing and obtain the view of the target 
through the telescope. Or he can study the 
mirage through the glass until it appears to 
be just right, then almost instantly drop -into 
position for firing and get his shot off before 
the mirage drift changes. 








THE HOGUE WHELEN telescope rest, simple and 
substantial as well as easy to make. 


7° hold the telescope in this position a 
number of different rests have been de- 
signed, tripods and mountings of various 
kinds, from elaborate metal tripods and four- 
legged wooden horses down to even the legs 
of an inverted camp stool. Several years ago 
Mr. Charles Hogue of the Proof House at 
Frankford Arsenal, and I got up a simple 
metal telescope rest which by reason of its 
convenience, portability, adaptability, rigid- 
ity, and rapidity of setting up, in addition to 
its extreme cheapness, seemed to more nearly 
meet the needs of riflemen than anything we 
have seen. It consists of two steel rods, 
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The Game Situation in the U.S. A. 


By J. E. Brownlee 


T will undoubtedly be of interest to the 

average rifleman to know that the game 

supply of the United States is far in ex- 
cess of what he has been led to believe by 
some of our magazines, and game protective 
organizations. You, who thought that I was 
writing on the game in the U. S. Army, can 
stop here while the rest proceed. 

A few months ago Charles Askins wrote a 
story for the sportsmen, which was published 
in the “American Rifleman” of August 1, 1925, 
in regard to the game proposition before the 
American hunters. I promised myself that 








pointed at the lower end, and- jointed in the 
middle so they fit easily in any dope bag. 

These rods are stuck in the ground at the 
proper places, or the upper sections will 
screw into a piece of 4x4 for use on the 
gallery floor. The front rod has a simple 
curved top to hold the objective end of the 
telescope. ‘The rear rod carries a serrated 
aluminum cross-arm, adjustable for height. 
Stick the front rod in the ground about 
where you think it ought to be, top coming 
about a foot above the ground. Place ihe 
front end of the telescope in its crook, and 
sighting roughly over the top of the tele- 
scope as it is held horizontally, stick the rear 
rod in the ground about eight inches in front 
of the end of the eyepiece, and about three 
inches on the far side of the telescope tube, 
that is on the side farthest from the shooter. 
Rest the tube in the cross-arm of the rear 
rod, and stip the arm up or down until the 
telescope comes on the level with the line of 
the targets while looking through the field, 
and secure the arm in position on the rod. 
Shift the telescope along the serrations on 
the cross-arm until it comes to your target. 
Total time of getting the telescope set up is 
about 15 seconds. 

Now the telescope is securely mounted, and 
if the rods have been stuck in the ground 
about 6 inches as intended, the telescope will 
not tremble in a wind and will not be easily 
knocked out of alignment with the target. 
The rear rod will be about three inches on 
the far side of the telescope from you so you 
are not liable to strike it accidentally, and 
there is plenty of room right under the eye- 
piece for your score book. 

It takes only an instant to raise or lower 
the elevating cross-arm while you are looking 
through the glass, and if you want to see 
the targets on either side of your own, or 
any others on the same line, all you have to 
do is to slip the eyepiece along the series of 
serrations on the cross-arm until it is trained 
on any target you wish. This is a most con- 
venient feature especially in small bore shoot- 
ing or to a coach. Those who do not want 
to make their own stands can obtain them 
from Mr. O’Hare. 
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I would spend some of my hard-earned pesos 
to send him west for an education. This is 
really a job for Chauncy Thomas, but he is 
down, has to be tailed up, and no telling when 
he will be able to work again, but let’s hope 
it will be soon. 

“Game shortage” The idea; “Nature Fa- 
kir,” as Teddy would say. There is plenty 
of game of all kinds, even suckers. In fact, 
there is too much. Did you know that we 
have had to call on the legislatures of the 
several western States and on Congress to 
help us from being eaten alive by -bears, 
wolves, coyotes, prairie dogs and ground squir- 
rels? It’s a fact. 

Some time ago I sent a picture of a day’s 
work on jack rabbits by members of the La- 
mar Rifle Club to a magazine and thought 
they would pay the customary large sum of 
$3.00 for my picture, as usual. The picture 
showed some 1,300 rabbits that were killed 
by forty members between noon and sundown. 
The editor wrote me the amazing fact that 
he did not dare publish the picture as his 
readers, used to one to three rabbits per day, 
could not understand. Therefore 1,300 jack 
rabbits went to an unknown grave. 

But, as I was saying, there is entirely too 
much game in the United States, and it has 
to be reduced to about the vanishing point, 
as our artists would say. The hunters of the 
West have actually made a mess of the situ- 
ation, so that it is now necessary for the 
United States, assisted by the several states 
on a 50-50 basis (that’s a big caliber, boys) 
to employ poison squads by the dozen to 
clean up the lands belonging to the United 
States and to the states, and even the indi- 
viduals. 

It actually makes me feel ashamed of you, 
Here I have been shooting everything from 
deer on down to dice with a .22 pistol, and 
incidentally letting some of them get away, 
but still getting results, but with support 
from the rest of you that is wholly inade- 
quate. What is the matter? Price of am- 
munition too high? Well, you better get in 
and get your feet wet, for the water’s fine. 

It is our intention to protect the deer, elk 
and cottontail, and a few other birds. (I 
should have said birds and other animals to 
follow the statutes.) We want to get rid 
of the others, and therefore have warned our 
temporary pets not to get into the poison, and 
if they go ahead and do it, it is their own 
fault, not ours. Or, to put it like one of the 
Forest Supervisors of a National Forest did to 
me, “Strychnine won’t kill quail or any bird 
with a craw.” (Try it and see!) 

For you, who may think, through ignorance, 
that this is a crime, I will hide behind a stat- 
ute book bound in leather, and let the eggs 
hit where they may. Here it is: 

“For investigating the food habits of North 
American birds and other animals in relation 
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to agriculture, horticulture and forestry; for 
investigation, experiments and demonstrations 
in connection with fur-bearing animals; for 
experiments, demonstrations and cooperation 
in destroying mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, 
bobcats, prairie dogs, ground squirrels, jack 
rabbits, and other animals injurious to agri- 
culture, horticulture, forestry, animal indus- 
try, and wild game, and for protection of stock 
and other domestic animals through the sup- 
pression of rabbies in predatory wild animals, 
$508,880.00.” 


OYS, that is the Act of Congress of June 

4, 1924, and the next Congress came back 
stronger than horseradish and by the Act of 
February 10, 1925, and raised the ante to 
$533,290.00 for the year. (43 statutes, pages 
450 and 841.) I do not know what they will 
appropriate for 1926, do you? 

Under the regulations, the government pays 
half of the salary of the hunters, trappers, 
and poison squads, through the Biological Sur- 
vey, and the other half is paid by the state 
in which the men work. Judging from the 
results obtained, as published in the monthly 
honor roll, they have a very efficient body 
of men. In summer the men may follow their 
own lines of capture, or destruction, but in 
winter when food is scarce, they are united 
into the poison squad, and carry on the ruth- 
less warfare. 

The poison baits for the carnivorous ani- 
mals consists of strychnine in cubes of pork 
an inch square on each side. These are con- 
veniently packed in egg cases ready for the 
poison squad and are furnished them by the 
million in each state. Please bear this in 
mind when you see in the magazines a picture 
of a “U. S. Hunter” and his “catch” and if 
you make inquiry through your Congressman, 
you can get his address and then write him 
and ask how many he trapped, and what he 
got on his poison line. 

You in the East will not understand this 
work, and some in the West do not, especially 
if you have ever been arrested for poisoning 
your neighbor’s cat. The nearest you have 
to it in the East is your law allowing the 
poisoning the husbands and other birds. 

Our poison squads work with a view of ex- 
terminating “birds and other animals” that 
are persona non grata, to the farmer, the 
horticulturist, the forester, the stockman, et al. 

At present the black bear, and his little 
brown brother frighten the ignorant sheep 
herder. Therefore he heads the list on equal 
footing with the gray wolf, and then follows the 
list of animals to the exit, or extermination; 
the coyote, bobcat, prairie dog, ground squir- 
rel, jack rabbit, skunk, fox and rabbit. You 
who want some of this game for your chil- 
dren to shoot when they grow up, better buy 
a fe wcheap hides (poison killed) from the 
Biological Survey and then have them mount- 
ed so the boys can shoot at the real article 
at the proper time. 


WE are at a place where the acts of 
atrocity of “birds and other animals” 
have reached a climax and we, the people of 
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“Dawpleps” 


By Donegan Wigzins 


E know not positively who is to be 

W credited or debited with that action, 

some claim it’s direct from the old 

Porter cap-and-pill rifle, some say Tayler 

Henry did it. I don’t-save it at all, and rise 

to admit the fact; all I do is use ’em and write 
of them 


the United States, or more definitely speaking 
in this case, the big sheep-and-cattle men will 
not put up with any more foolishness. When 
a bear scares a sheep herder, or a coyote in- 
terrupts the slumbers of a cowboy, all they 
have to do is to telephone in, and a member 
of the poison squad is on the job immediately. 
Not like they used to have to do, when they 
let you know of it and had to wait till Sunday 
before you could get out with your gun. 

Read that appropriation over again, boys, 
and see if any of its “ifs and ands” are going 
to get some pests out of your country. There 
is that Canada gray goose, the smartest bird 
that flies, tormenting the farmers in Califor- 
nia, the blackbird in Colorado, the rice bird 
in Georgia, and the jail bird in New York, 
not to mention the song birds of every state, 
that will eventually have to be exterminated. 
Eventually? Why not now? 

There are other things I like about the prac- 
tice. We will eventually be able to do away 
with those cruel steel traps, against which 
someone made a howl the other night just as 
the moon came up, and this in turn will do 
away with the amateur trapper, hunter, and 
other men who prowl the Forest Reserves of 
the United States, and scare the sheep and 
cattle. It will put an end to the vicious habit 
of some men getting out in the snow and 
chasing fox or coon with dogs, for the dogs 
will be able to take on some of the pork cubes 
and then die without recourse. It will make 
less demand for guns, and therefore the anti- 
gun law will not be obstructed by a bunch of 
wilful men in the Senate. 

After all this is done, the range will be used 
by some millionaire stockman, who will pay 
nothing for grazing the vacant public domain, 
and very little for the forest reserve—almost 
enough to pay the damage done by the forest 
fires let out by the sheep herders. 

Boys, if you want in on this sport of ex- 
termination, you better get in now. There 
are good men in the business. , and they get 
paid for their time, although some of them 
kick a little in the fall when they are taken 
away from their dogs and traps and put on 
the poison squad for the winter. Seems to me 
they act like they were ashamed of their jobs 
in winter, and I am, too. 

If you don’t believe what I have told you, 
and don’t agree with the practice, a little first- 
hand information will do you good, and then 
if you don’t like it, you can write your Con- 
gressman, and he will probably be glad to get 
your ideas. 
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In other and plainer words, I sing of the 
Winchester rifles, of the vintage of 1866, 1873 
and 1876. Trailblazers, every one, and the 
foundation of more tales of adventure and 
deringdo, we may venture, than any other 
firearms that ever blazed or ever will. There 
was a real frontier, and they helped iron out 
the rough spots from East to West, and from 
Tierra del Fuegeo to the Northern icecap. 

Stanley carried one on his first trip, some 
claiming it to have been a ’73 slipped out 
ahead of the market production, but others 
claiming it to have been the old .44 rimfire 
model of 1866; as he set forth in quest of 
Livingston in 1871, I feel certain it was a 
Model ’66 that was his constant companion 
in that first historic journey. 

Winchester came too late to horn into the 
Civil War, although the Henry, it’s immediate 
predecessor, did nobly therein. But I really 
believe in every whiteman’s war since then, 
the Winchester has born its part, and I have 
a hunch the old “dogleg” as the link system 
is frequently called by oldtimers, has seen 
about as much service as any other firearm 
made. 

The link system, now incorporated in 
Maxim machine guns and Luger pistols as 
well as the old Winchesters, is an easy working 
one, although not as secure as some others 
and later mechanisms. Just what they will 
withstand, I havn’t the slightest idea, but do 
know that the old ’73 model has withstood 
the high velocity loads, although shooters are 
expressly warned to avoid their use in this 
model. However, with low power smokeless 
loads is the regular factory product, they 
operate perfectly, and shoot wonderfully well 
too. 

The manufacture seems to have started on 
the Winchester rifles about 1866 or 1857. 
Some doubt reigns as to just when they actu- 
ally commenced turning them out at New 
Haven. I have had two dates set positively 
as the year on which the operation of the 
factory was commenced. 

The first output seems to have been a three- 
quarter magazine carbine, although rifles and 
carbines of conventional type appear to have 
been made also, a page of the first Winchester 
catalogue giving this information. From the 
same source we also are led to believe that 
the carbine had the loading gate as well as 
the sling ring on the left side of the receiver, 
but as this seems impossible, the rifle being 
illustrated as in the accepted way, loading 
gate on the right side of the receiver, I am 
prone to lay the blame to the maker of the 
cut for the illustration, as in one historic in- 
stance of recent years in a prominent publica- 
tion. 

Anyhow, those old Model 1866 rimfire .44 
caliber repeaters were the most desired gun 
of their day, it would seem from what I can 
hear from the oldtimers. Not the equal of 
the muzzle-loading rifle for accuracy, still they 
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were accurate enough for hunting, and the 
rapidity of fire made up for a good many 
shortcomings. The rimfire .44 cartridges were 
not very powerful, as we regard rifle loads to- 
day, and tests with a Henry rifle taking the 
same cartridge as the Winchester 66 showed 
a penetration of two and a half inches in fir 
wood, practically equaling four to five inches 
in pine. But it generally served the purpose. 

The receiver was of brass, open on top and 
with no means of covering the ejector port; 
the grips were straight, the triggers plain in 
every instance I have ever seen, and sights 
plain open ones, the front carbine sight being 
merely a barleycorn affair, integral with the 
front machine ring. On none of my rifles is 
there a place for a tang sight to be mounted, 
or at least there are no screw holes for such 
attachment. The sideplates were flush with 
the sides of the receiver, as in the Henry and 
distinct from the late models of Winchesters. 
The loading gate of this model differed from 
the succeeding ones, in that it was not closed 
at the front end, and admitted dirt freely to 
the action. The trigger spring was also out- 
side the receiver. 

The conventional turnbutton on the tang 
at the rear of the lever could be turned so 
the lever was locked against opening, which 
seems to have been of value in cavalry work, 
although I never heard criticism of the action 
when used afoot. 

The ’73 was made in calibers .22 short and 
long, these being used in the same rifle by 
different adjustment of a small cutoff in the 
carrier block, the .32-20-100, the .38-40-180 
and the .44-40-200 or 217. Hollowpoint bul- 
lets increased the killing power a great deal, 
but were not liked as regarded their effect on 
accuracy at the longer hunting ranges. 

As regarded speed of fire, the ’73 model 
was superior to the 66, due to the form of 
the cartridge, and the outside lubrication of 
the latter. Also, the design of the firing pins 
on the ’66 did not encourage one to “warm 
’er up” to any great speed. The firing 
mechanism consisted of a ring affair, counter- 
sunk in the face of the breechholt, with two 
tits of metal with a sharp edge, projecting to 
the front, and the firingpin screwing into the 
center of the ring, or firingpin base. There 
was no firingpin retracting device, as we find 
in most other breechloading mechanisms, and 
slaming that old action open and shut in a 
hurry might be expected to cause premature 
explosions from the rimfire cartridges being 
compressed violently by the two pins of the 
firing device. 

The ’73, on the other hand, had the more 
familiar centerfire mechanism, with a positive 
firing pin retractor, and was free from this 
danger. 

The plates on the side of the receiver of 
the ’73 were not flush, as in the 66 model, 
the design of the loading gate was improved 
to close the aperture completely, a sliding 
cover was added to the top of the receiver 
operated by the extractor to open, although 
having to be slid forward to close the ejector 
part by hand, and the receiver was made of 
steel. The buttplate was also of steel, in 
contrast to the brass one of the ’66, and the 
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familiar trigger safety device in the Model 
1894 was first introduced in the Model ’73. 
The carbine front sight was mounted on the 
barrel, and the design of rear sight was im- 
proved. In the butt of all the Winchesters 
up to the 1886 model there was a trap, a slid- 
ing one in the ’73 and ’76 models, in which 
was a jointed cleaning rod, which the owner 
generally took out, lost, and replaced with a 
few matches. 

In the ’73 the lower tang was made separate 
from the receiver, as distinguished from the 
66 and ’76 models. Set triggers, pistol grip 
stocks, and fancy woods were used, while I 
have never as yet seen these refinements on 
the 66, and seldom on the ’76. Heavy barrels, 
sometimes so thick as to necessitate bedding 
the magazine tube into them, were supplied 
to order on the two later models. 

The ’73 seems to have been a great favorite 
out here in the West; I have seen more of 
them than all other campfire repeating rifles 
combined in the black powder arms, I am 
certain, while the ’66 and ’76 are by no means 
frequently met with. 

The Model 1876, or Centennial as it is 
sometimes called from the year of its intro- 
duction, was the first heavy game repeater 
made, insofar as I can ascertain. Calibers 
were .40-60-260, .45-60-300, .45-75-350, and 
.50-95-295. 

This model seems to have been a duplicate 
of the ’73 as regards mechanism, save for the 
above-mentioned matter of the lower tang 
being part of the receiver. Finish, etc., seems 
to have been identical, and save for the in- 
creased weight, the big rifle was an exact 
counterpart of its relative of three years be- 
fore. 

The ’76 carbine was a notable one, however, 
from the fact that it was adopted by the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, the “Get 
your man” boys, and that it had a full musket 
forearm instead of the conventional carbine 
one. A funny looker, but a weapon which 
most certainly accomplished all that the user 
was capable of supervising. Well, I recall 
how Ben Babcock described his use of the 
“Centennial” on one memorable occasion in 
the Western Nebraska cattle country. 

These repeaters were the favorite weapons 
for dangerous game until the coming of the 
Model 1886, and today even a good many of 
the cartridges for this model are sold. This 
argues for a good many of the old rifles still 
in use, although the Single Shot Winchester 
was bored for many of the repeater cartridges, 
all of the ’76 series as I recall it, as well as 
their use by the Whitney and other arms. 
But we may safely say of the four cartridges 
above enumerated that left the muzzle of a 
rifle barrel were backed up by a ’76 action, 
I think. 

The .45-75-350 was the caliber used by The 
Great American in his hunting trips while liv- 
ing in Dakota Territory, and as-it was stocked 
and sighted to suit him, it’s evidently one 
ordered for him specially from the factory. 
Photoes of him made at this period show a 
halfmagazine rifle, with pistol grip, which I 
presume was his favorite weapon. 

Today, the old rifles are largely in the dis- 
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card; I buy the ’73 and ‘76 in the second-hand 
stores and junk shops, and at a very reason- 
able price; seems to me the least given was 
a dollar, or was it half of that? The ’66 is 
very rare, and I know that the late war was 
responsible for a good many being broken up 
for the brass in their receivers. I have suc- 
ceeded in getting both the rifle and the carbine 
with the rifle butt, but I don’t know of any 
to be had near here. Rusty, stocks marred 
and cracked, barrels rusted out and the actions 
battered, the screwheads marred by their re- 
moval with the point of a hunting knife up in 
the High Country while hunting, they stand 
in silent piles. 

Me, I can’t stand it; those rifles helped 
push back the Border until it stopped in the 
Salt Chunk, as Chinook named the Pacific 
Ocean. The men who carried them are old, 
and most of them sleep under the sod, while 
their rifles rust away. I buy ’em all. 

One was found, rusted to a hardly recogniz- 
able mass, on a bluff overlooking Power 
River, and over it lay a skeleton, unclad save 
for the rotting leather of riding boots on the 
bony feet, and between the eyesockets of the 
grinning skull, a bullethole. Retreating with 
his face to the enemy, be whom they may have 
been, white or red, he fought until he reached 
the brink of the canyon, and there made a 
last stand for life. Of his identy, race or sta- 
tion in life, no trace remained. But in death 
as in life, he clung to his trusty ‘“Seventy- 
three” Winchester. A man’s gun, make no 
mistake about that. 

Oh yes, the title of this article? Well, 
those links close up just like a dogs hind legs 
folding up when he sits before you, begging for 
the bone with which you are tantalizing the 
faithful fellow. As the fingerlever is opened, 
the links contract as it is closed, they extend 
and lock the action. Hence the name “Dawg- 
laigs”. Savez? 

I think perhaps some whiskery oldtimer, in 
a buckskin shirt with thums a’tail, a Colt .36 
cap-and-ball Navy in a holster of undressed 
deerhide, and with a buckhorn handled bowie 
knife on the other hip to balance the revolver, 
named it ‘“Dawglaig”. Who knows? The 
comparason is certinly apt. 


Venting a Bullet Mold 
By Frank Ridgway 


ASTING alloy bullets’ has been a 
* hobby of mine for several years and I 

think I have at some time or other had 
almost the full line of the Ideal molds. 

Hand loaded alloy bulets have always been 
the winners when cast of the proper alloy and 
properly loaded at all ranges up to 200 yards, 
but like many other hand loaders I went to 
the .30 caliber and D. C. M. components and 
disposed of everything I had in the line of a 
mold. 

Now I am back to the alloy hand cast bul- 
let but am still using the .30 caliber barrel. 
and can load my own ammunition with alloy 
bullets that are the equal of the finest match 
loads up to the 200 yards. Then besides who 
ever heard tell of upsetting a box of D. C. M. 
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patched bullets that would splash over the 
kitchen floor like a ladle of hot lead? It had 
got so it didn’t seem like home any more. I 
could sit down and load my ammunition with- 
out being sent back three or four times to 
clean up the muss, but now everything is go- 
ing along fine. I have the lead pot on the 
stove just when the other partner in this con- 
cern wants to do some ironing or get dinner, 
and you all know just what takes place. If 
you don’t know just try it. 

But this was to deal with venting a mold. 
Now about the most trying proposition in the 
world to a man just a little weak religiously 
is to break in a new mold. I have several 
times tried this venting business but never 
with such success as this last time. 

I purchased from Belding & Mull one of 
their 170-grain Squibb-Miller .30 caliber 
molds, and for quite a while decided they 
were a failure. It just would not throw a 
perfect bullet. After trying all the mixtures 
of lead, tin, and antimony I had ever heard 
tell of I gave the mold a silent cussing as I 
didn’t dare get out loud. I had lead all over 
the floor by this time, then proceeded to vent 
the mold. 

Now this must be just a hair line at the 
center and may be increased as you near the 
outside of your mold. I took an old safety 
razor blade and broke it in two, leaving a very 
sharp fine edge where broken, and with this I 
started a very fine scratch at the center and 
increased it toward the outside. I did this 
first in only one of the grooves that would not 
fill when casting, and then tried out the mold 
and found that this groove then filled per- 
fectly and left no sign of my vent. I then 
did the same thing to the other groove that 
would not fill and I now have a mold that will 
throw a perfect bullet with any mixture you 
can make, and if cast pretty hard and loaded 
with 13.7 grains of No. 80 will all stay well 
under an inch at SG yards. 

Just why this venting is necessary I have 
never been able to solve, as I have had molds 
so tight they would hold water indefinitely 
but would still make perfect bullets. Then 
others just will not, no matter how good(?). 
A gocd mold is something to be prized by 
the hand loader, but I have failed on three 
times to get a mold to throw perfect bullets. 

On these three occasions I returned the 
mold and they sent me another in its place. 
I have used several of the Bond molds and 
for the beginner I believe they are the best 
to be had, as the heat treatment they give 
their molds tends to make perfect bullets in 
considerable less time that is usual with a new 
mot!d. 


A Makeshift Rod 


By W. M. Peck, Jr. 


EVERAL days ago I broke my old 
S cleaning rod which has a ball bearing 
handle. And as I shoot every day I 
hated to do without one. The ordinary clean- 
ing rod, I find, to be no equal to the rod with 
a ball bearing handle. Now Texas is supposed 
to be a land of shooters and it is, but they 


A Word for the .38-40 


By F. Donley 


gun,’ by J. V. K. Wagar, in the Ameri- 

can Rifleman, issue of Jan. 1, expressing 
his desire for a new revolver cartridge, 
caliber .40, and he expresses my idea and 
desire in this respect. It is an idea I have 
often thought of. The .38-40 with a dif- 
ferent shaped cartridge would fill the bill, 
in my opinion, as it is exactly .40 caliber. 


| HAVE read “An Outdoorsman’s Hand- 


The .38-40 is my ideal hand gun and though | 


this cartridge is not as accurate in a re- 
volver as some other cartridges. Person- 
ally I can make better scorse with it than 
with the .45 automatic Government model. 

The Government model is no doubt a bet- 
ter gun in most respects and has the advan- 
tage of being useful as either a pocket or 
belt gun and I think is the only cartridge 
and gun comparable to the .38-40 as a belt 
gun, but in this article I will consider only 
what should be the best and cheapest op- 
erated belt gun. 

I have never heard of anybody to offer 
any reason why the .38-40 is not accurate 
in the revolver. I will give the reason that 
I think causes the inaccuracy. The shape 
of the cartridge case is such that when the 
bullet is seated there is about an eighth 
of an inch of the base of the bullet exposed 
to the powder, with no bearing on the car- 
tridge case, which, on firing, might cause 
it to enter the barrel less accurately than 
if it were supported solidly its full length 
in the cartridge case with a cylinder cham- 
ber to fit. 





do not care for fine arms, and go about clean- 
ing same in a hap-hazard manner, so there 
is no sale for good rods in this part of the 
country. Consequently I knew that I would 
have to order one and wait quite a while. 

I decided to make one and settled on the 
following combination. I first went to a 
bicycle shop and purchased a front hub and 
axle complete with ball bearings for 75c, and 
proceeded home to my workshop with same. 
I picked out a cleaning rod with a solid 
handle and cut the handle off same. I then 
drilled a hole in the end of the axle about 
half an inch deep and inserted the rod in it, 
and welded the two together. The result was 
the best ball bearing handle that I ever used. 

Of course, one could drill both ends of the 
axle and thread one for a .22 caliber rod 
and the other for a .30 rod and use the 
handle on either one. 

Where a person has no tools to speak of, a 
very nice rod can be made by the same 
method as described above except, instead of 
welding or threading, they just drill the axle 
and rod and use a small pin to hold them 
together. I am sure that this wild idea of 
mine will make a number of shooters to 
materially benefit themselves in the way of 
cleaning rods. 
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The factory cartridges seem to be made 
with the case to fit the bullet, but such 
cartridges do not fit the cylinder chamber 
and on firing it is probable that the car- 
tridge case expands to fit the chamber at 
the same time the bullet is propelled for- 
ward, which leaves the actual solid bearing 
of the bullet when firing only a narrow 
space around the center and tends to cause 
the bullet to leave the cartridge case in an 
uneven manner, or, in order words, causes 
it to wobble on its axis as it leaves the car- 
tridge case. This would probably not mat- 
ter so much in a rifle on account of the 
bullet not having to jump over a space from 
the cartridge case to the barrel and also 
the use of progressive burning powder in a 
rifle causes a propelling force to act on 
the bullet until it leaves the barrel, whereas 
in the revolver the powder must do all its 
work before the bullet gets to the barrel. 

The remedy, in my opinion, would be a 
cartridge such as Mr. Wagar describes— 
one with the mouth of even size far enough 
to permit the bullet to be seated the de- 
sired depth and have a solid bearing on 
the case the whole distance; then a slight 
taper from that point to the base of the 
case to permit extraction of the 
fired cartridge case; then a cylinder with 
chambers to fit this case. There is no doubt 
in my mind that such a cartridge would 
be at least more accurate than the present 
.38-40 cartridge if not as accurate as any 
revolver cartridge. Also, as the cartridge 
would be smaller in diameter, it would per- 
mit of thicker cylinder walls, which would 
permit a heavier charge of powder if desired. 


of easy 


The .38-40 cartridge as used at present 
was originally designed for black powder 
and was large to allow plenty of 
room for the powder, but as we now have 
more up-to-date powder, we should 
have a more up-to-date cartridge case to be 
used with this bullet. 

I presume that there are many things to 
be taken into consideration when design- 
ing a cartridge, none of which I know much 
about, but the .38-40 has been used more 
or less successfully for many years, which 


made 


also 


would indicate that there was not much 
wrong with the proportions of the car- 
tridge. 


The .38-40 suits me because the trajec- 
tory is flatter, it is cheaper and easier to 
reload than the .45 automatic and it can 
be used in a revolver with a 7%-inch bar- 
rel, which extra length of barrel seems to 
help me to make better scores. I use it 
in the New Service revolver, which fits my 
hand better than the .45 automatic. 

Himmelwright’s ballistical table gives the 
penetration the same for both these Car- 
tridges. However, when it is considered 
that the .38-40 is a flat-nose lead bullet 
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and the .45 a round-nose jacketed bullet, 
there should be no doubt as to which has 
the most penetration and shocking power. 
The .45 Colt is said to have the greatest 
shocking power of any cartridge at close 
range on account of the heavier bullet, but 
the powder charge of the .38-40 is about 
one-quarter more so it would seem that 
the shocking power of the .38-40 would not 
be far behind the .45 Colt at close range 
and probably greater at long range, and 
with a smaller cartridge case and thicker 
cylinder walls, this cartridge could possibly 
be speeded up. 

We are not trying to get away from the 
fact that different revolver or pistol uses 
require different cartridges and that dif- 
ferent persons are suited to different car- 
tridges. There is always some cartridge 
that would be better than some other car- 
tridge under certain circumstances, but I 
think the .38-40 is the best all-around car- 
tridge for the large caliber hand gun that 
is not intended to be carried in the pocket 
and the cartridge as previously described 
should be still better. 

Such a cartridge would cost the arms 
manufacturer nothing more than boring a 
different shaped chamber in the cylinder, 
while for the ammunition manufacturer it 
would be a new cartridge case for the same 
bullet. 

Of course, some one would have to do 
some experimenting to find out how it 
would all work, which would be more or 
less expensive. 

I have often thought that I would some 
time like to try and get a cylinder made 
for my .38-40 revolver that would fit the 
present cartridge cases when sized down 
sufficiently to allow the bullet a bearing 
the full length when seated. This would 
make the cases easier to reload and I think 
would probably make the cartridge more 
accurate. However, when estimating the 
expense, it would hardly seem practical for 
me because if it would prove to be a worth- 
while improvement to the cartridge, it 
would be the arms and ammunition manu- 
facturers that would get the profit, so I 
will have to be content to wait, for the 
present at least, for them to do the experi- 
menting. 

When I first began to reload for the .38 
40 revolver, I investigated what I thought 
to be an improperly bored cylinder and 
found that the chambers for the .38-40 were 
made in two sizes. I have the smaller size. 
The larger size allows still more of the 
bullet to be exposed to the powder when 
the case fits the chamber, leaving about a 
quarter of an inch of the bullet with no 
bearing on the cartridge case. 

At one time I carefully took the measure- 
ments referred to with a micrometer, but 
the measurements as given are near enough 
to illustrate what I am trying to explain. 

Perhaps some one can tell us some bet- 
ter reason why the .38-40 cartridge is not 
accurate in the revolver and why the car- 
tridges and chambers are made the way 
they are. 
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Conducted by C. B. Lister 








1926 Outdoor Match Program 


By C. B. Lister 


McCOOK SHOOTERS WIN 
By Atrrep K. FriepRicH 


The McCook Field Rifle Club defeated the 
Ames Faculty Rifle Club for the second time 
in a hard-fought match, 995 to 992. The 
match called for 20 shots in the sitting posi- 
tion at 50 feet. The Ames second team, how- 
ever, reversed conditions, winning 972 to 966. 
Three years ago a 95 sitting was considered 
a fair score, while a couple of 95’s did not 
even make the second team in this match. 
This McCook Rifle Club is one tough outfit 
and is recommended to all clubs seeking 
matches. 








The scores: 

McCook Fietp No. 1 AMES Facutty RIFLE 
ee 197 Cuius No. 1 
CO PO 199 ee 197 
CR: vais on wang 199 ees 198 
‘ss csuuosaea 200 Friedrich ........ 199 
a Gedindwes 200 OO eee 199 

— pS eee 199 
995 

992 

AMES Facutty RIFLE 

McCook Fieip No. 2 Cuiusp No. 2 
| Setar 191 ! ae 191 
McManes ........ 192 a 194 
are A 193 MND occ ccsscece BOO 
res 195 ere 196 
BE Wewsee centee 195 a oe 196 

966 972 
* *x x 


WHAT IS THE WASHINGTON STATE 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION? 


A league of rifle clubs banded together un- 
der the banner of the Washington State Rifle 
Association is the only organized society in 
this state equipped to adequately promote 
civilian rifle practice. The purpose of this 
Association is clearly defined and its consistent 
growth evidences its success. The benefits of 
membership in this Association are such that 
clubs once affiliated are quick to reaffiliate the 
succeeding year and bring their influence to 
bear upon orphan clubs to avail themselves 
of the privileges of membership in the Wash- 
ington State Rifle Association. 

Briefly, the benefits are: Association with 
a group of live clubs; participation in a sched- 
ule of rifle competitions at home ranges; par- 
ticipation in shoulder-to-shoulder matches, 
both classes of competition accompanied by 
awards of medals; the receipt, through the 
office of the Association secretary, of all cur- 
rent shooting information, matters of interest 
on sales, lost and found articles, availability 
of rifleman’s supplies and ammunition for 
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purchase from the Government; an access to 
any special shooting information desired by 
simply writing a letter to your state secre- 
tary; membership in an Association whose 
executive committee has the time, inclination 
and ability required for the promotion of the 
interests of the Association; the receipt by 
the Adjutant General, State of Washington, 
of a report of all firing done by members of 
the Association over the scheduled course of 
week-end matches from which report he se- 
lects material for try-out for place on the 
Civilian Rifle Team representing the State of 
Washington at the National Matches, Camp 
Perry, Ohio; an insight into these and other 
marksmanship activities with a wide range of 
possibilities, closed to clubs not members of 
the State Association. 

Officers of the Washington State Rifle As- 
sociation are: 

President, Mr. George W. Jackson, Lake 
Stevens. 

Vice-President, Mr. John M. Curry, Yakima. 

Secretary, Mr. Paul J. Roberts, Camp Lewis. 

Exec. Officer, Mr. Walter A. Schwarz, Van- 
couver. 

Directors: Mr. Edwin G. Park, Belling- 
ham; Mr. Alfred Gfeller, Wenatchee; Mr. 
John Mack, Moxee. 

The above men were elected to office at 
Spokane, Washington, May 31, 1925, and hold 
office for one year. The election for 1926 
will be held at Vancouver, Washington, at the 
annual competition an delection May 29, 30, 
31, 1926. 

The selection of men for the National 
Matches Team is influenced materially by 
records on hand in this office of firing done 
over the Washington State Rifle Association 
course. The reports of firing submitted to 
this office are carefully watched for evidence 
of outstanding ability among any members 
with a view to having same appear at final 
try-out. The firing from which is gathered 
this information is contained in. the course of 
rifle marksmanship conducted annually by the 
Washington State Rifle Association consisting 
of a series of week-end matches, fired on the 
home range of each club, scores of which are 
forwarded to this office where they are assem- 
bled in the form of a weekly bulletin and 
distributed to all members of the Washing- 
ton State Rifle Association. In this compe- 
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tition teams are also classified according to 
ability into A, B and C class teams, securing 
equalized competition between clubs of equal 
strength. 

Dues in the Washington State Rifle Asso- 
ciation are ten dollars per year. This money 
is used to purchase medals and to meet the 
operating expenses of the State Association. 
No officers of the Association are allowed sal- 
ary of remuneration from Association funds, 
so that all money received from clubs is re- 
turned in the form of medals or service. 
Clubs which constituted the Washington State 
Rifle Association in 1925 and from whom re- 
affiliation fees for 1926 are being received are: 


Class “A” ties “So” §86©=s Gas ” 


Bellingham Arlington Ranier (Seattle) 
Seattle Waitsboro Monroe 
Spokane Wenatchee Tacoma 
Vancouver Olympia 
Everett Yakima 
Moxee 
se * 
ILLINOIS OUTDOOR PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED 


E. NORDHUS, executive officer of the 
* Chicago and Illinois State Rifle Asso- 
ciations, has announced the following outdoor 


program for the Illinois shooters: 

May 9, C. R. A., No. 1—Offhand Match, 200 yards. 
Service rifle and sights, 2 sighters and 20 shots, 
strictly offhand, A target. Entry fee, $1.50. 
Medals to first three places. Match commences at 
10:30. by 

May 16, C. R. A., No. 2—Rapid Fire Match. Service 
rifle and sights; 10 shots sitting from standing ; 
rifle and sights. Ten shots sitting from standing, 
B target with V-ring, at 400 yards; 2 sighters at 
200 yards only. Entry fee, $1.50. Medals. Com- 
mences at 10:30. 

May 23, I. S. R. A., No. 1—Free Rifle Match, 300 
meters. International target, any rifle and any 
metallic sights, 15 shots in each of standing, kneel- 
ing, and prone positions; 5 sighters optional in 
each position. Entry fee, $1.50. Medals to first 
three. Commences at 10:30. 

May 30, I. S. R. A., No. 2—Any Rifle Match, 200 
yards, A target. Any rifle and sights, 20 shots, no 
sighters, any standing position. Entry fee, $1.50. 
Medals to first three. Match commences at 10:30. 

June 13, C. R. A., No. 3—Any Rifle Match, 600 
yards, 2 sighters and 20 shots, B target with V- 
ring, any rifle and sights. Entry, $1.50. Medals. 
Commences at 1:00. 

June 20, C. R. A., No. 4—Long Range Match, 800, 
900 and 1,000 yards, Service rifle and sights, C 
target, 2 sighters and 7 shots at each range. En- 
try fee, $1.50. Medals. Match commences at 
1:00. 

June 27, I. 8S. R. A., No. 3—Long Range Champion- 
ship, 1,000 yards, C target with V-ring, any rifle 
and sights, 2 sighters and 20 shots. Entries close 
at 1:00. Match commences at 1:30. All competi- 
tors squadded. Entry fee, $1.50. Medals as usual, 
first three and high Service rifle. 

July 3, I. S. R. A., No. 4—Small Bore Short Range 
Match. Twenty shots at 50 yards, 20 shots at 100 
yards, any .22 caliber rifle not over 12 lbs. with 
any metal sights, 3-Ib. trigger pull. One practice 
target with record targets at each range; 25 min- 
utes allowed per stage. Entry fee, $1.00. Medals. 
Match commences at 10:30. 

July 3, I. S. R. A., No. 5—Small Bore Team Match, 
100 yards. Open to teams of five from organized 
clubs, 20 shots per man. One practice target per 
man, .22 cal. rifles not over 12 lbs., 3-lb. trigger 
pulls. Entry fee, $5.00 per team. Silver medals. 
Commences at 3:00. 

July 4, LS. R. A., No. 6—Small Bore Long Range 
Championship, 2 sighters and 20 shots at 200 
yards, C-5 target with V-ring, any .22 cal. rifle and 
sights. Entry fee, $1.00. Three medals plus tyro 
medal. Commences at 10:00. 

July 4, I. S. R. A., No. 7—Small Bore Individual 
Championship. Ten shots each at 50, 100 and 200 
yards, any .22 cal. rifle not over 12 Ibs, any sights, 
3-lb. pull, 2 sighters at 200 yards only, 200-yard 
stage fired first upon completion of match No. 6. 
Entry fee, $1.00. Four medals. 

July 11, I. S. R. A.—Practice at 200, 300, 500 and 
600 yards. 

July 18, ©. R. A., No. 5—Qualification (A) Course. 
Service rifles and sights. Entry, $1.50. 

200 yards, 10 shots, slow fire, offhand, A target, 
10 minutes. 

200 yards, 10 shots, rapid fire, sitting, D tar- 
get, 1 minute. 


300 yards, 10 shots, s!ow fire, sitting and kneel- 
ing, A target, 10 minutes. 

300 yards, 10 shots, rapid fire, prone from 
stand, D target, 1 minute, 10 seconds. 

500 yards, 10 shots, slow fire, prone, B target, 
10 minutes. 

500 yards, 10 shots, rapid fire, prone, D target, 
15 minutes. 

Entries close and match commences at 10:30, All 
qualifying scores will be submitted to the D. 
C. M. for badges. 

For qualification purposes only. Any rifle per- 
mitted by the War Department’s new ruling 
may be used. 

August 1, C. R. A., No. 6—Swiss Match, 500 yards, 
“Miss and Qut.’’ No sighters, any rifle not over 
10 Ibs., any metallic sights; “gaugin’ up” on one 
rifle will not be permitted. Entry fee, $1.50. 
Commences at 10:30. Merchandise prizes to first 
three. 

August 15, I. S. R. 
600 yards. 

August 21 and 22—Annual Illinois State Rifle Asso 
ciation Trophy Shoot. Once over the National Rifle 


A.—Practice at 200, 300 and 


Team Match Course of fire each day. Service 
rifles Gnd sights; any ammunition: 
200 yards, 10 shots, offhand, A target. L. M. 


Felt Trophy. Medals. Entry, $1.25. 

200 yards, 10 shots, rapid fire, A target. Medals. 
Entry, $1.00. 

300 yards, 10 shots, rapid fire, A target. Medals, 
Entry, $1.00. 

Rapid Fire Aggregate (200 and 400 rapid fire) 
Leonard Trophy. Medals. Entry, $1.25. 
600 yards, 10 shots, slow fire, B target. Herald 

Trophy. Medals. Entry, $1.25. 

1,000 yards, 10 shots, slow fire, C target. Tri- 
bune Trophy. Medals, Entry, $1.25. 

Grand Aggregate (of all stages), Gen. ©. E. 
Black Trophy. Medals. Entry, $1.25. 

The above will be fired once each day, the two- 
day total at each stage determining the win- 
ners. Gold, silver and bronze medals for each 
stage. The trophies listed above will be on 
hand for delivery to the winners. If the 
National Matches are held this year, and at 
the usual time and place, the above shoot will 
also serve to select @ civilian team to repre- 
sent Illinois at the matches, authorization to 
be obtained from the Adjutant General of 
Ifinois. As “Alibi” runs at rapid fire are 
quite common at a shoot like this, 20 or 30 
extra cartridges may be needed. 

Two sighters at 200, 600 and 1,000 yards on 
first day only. 

September 6, I. S. R. A.—Practice at 200 yards. 

Practice on other than the above dates will be 
at the various ranges fired by the Chicago 
Rifle Club in their matches as follows: 

March 7—200 yards. 

April 4—25 and 50 yards (pistol). 

May 2—800, 900 and 1,000 yards. 

June 6—200, 600 and 1,000 yards. 

July 25—200, 300, 500 and 600 yards. 

August 8—25 and 50 yards (pistol). 

August 29—600 yards. 

September 5—200, 300, 500 and 600 yards. 

Chicago Rifle Association matches No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 4, and No. 5 are included in the 
Grand Aggregate, and there will be three 
merchandise prizes for the high three. An 
entry fee of 50 cents will be charged, payable 
on May 9. 

The above schedule for the use of the Fort Sheri- 
dan Range has been approved by the Commanding 
General at the Fort, and will be carried out if weather 
permits. 

*x* * * 


THE SPIRIT THAT DEVELOPS 
WINNERS 

AST year, Carnegie Institute dropped 
seven matches and won only one match. 
Did they give up the ghost? They did not. 
At that time they had a 6-target range in the 
garret and their equipment consisted of nine 
Winchester muskets and nine Stevens Army 
Model. Now they have an 18-target range 
completely equipped with trolleys, nineteen 
Winchester muskets, nine Stevens, eight .22 
caliber Springfields, and three Winchester 
Model 52’s. The range is open on week days 
from 10:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., with all 18 

firing points frequently in use at one time. 
As an auxiliary activity a girls’ rifle club has 
been organized and put into training. There 
is the closest cooperation between the R. O. 
T. C. officers on duty at Carnegie, Major Tay- 
lor and Captain Lyons, and the University 
Rifle Club. As a matter of fact, the Univer- 
sity riflemen give these two officers all credit 
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for the splendid facilities now available at 
Carnegie. 
* * *” 
Vv. P. I. WINS ANOTHER RIFLE> 
MATCH 
V. P. I. won its match with the University 
of Nebraska by a comfortable margin. The 
scores made in the match were not as high as 
the average; the effect of the Washington’s 
birthday holiday. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE UNIV. OF NEBRASKA 

ree 384 A. Curvier ...cce 379 
Oe eee 377 2. Lammili ...... 374 
DBD asec scans 375 3. Otradovsky ... 372 
4. Harmon ...... 374 SO Oar 369 
see 374 5. Shafer ....... 368 
G. BORNE .nccess 373 ee eee 367 
7. WE sc cses 371 7. Madsen ....... 367 
8. Showalter ..... 370 8. Skinner ...... 363 
B.. AVOET ccsccess 368 D. SRT a accces San 
10. Lawrence .... 364 fee 352 

WE a bea nkiew 3730 i errr 


The rifle used was the government issue, 
.22 calibre Springfield, model of 1922; the 
sights, Lyman 48, with No. 6 aperture. 


* * * 


GIRLS BEAT MEN SHOOTERS AT 
THEIR OWN GAME 

HE Girls’ Municipal Rifle Team of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., fired against the Troop A, 
113th Cavalry, Iowa National Guard of Iowa 
City, Iowa, in a postal rifle match and won 
by 52 points. The match was fired in the 
sitting position at a distance of 50 feet, using 
.22 caliber rifles with iron sights. The girls 
made a total score of 482 against the men’s 
score of 430 out of a possible 500 points. 
This makes the girls’ average 96.4, which is 
very good for the sitting position, according 
to Major Ordnance Robert Fulton of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who scored the targets of both 


teams. Scores follow: 

GIRLS MEN 
MeCourtie ...0000% 98 See 90 
| eee 97 Serer 89 
errr 96 Lk Se s 
Hagglund ......... 96 Paggenpohl ........ 83 
Ge LABGITS ....0200 95 rr 7 

WE: cbuas ade aks 482 WEE wikdea sas ¥o2 430 
* * - 
PENNSYLVANIA DOWNS 
DREXEL 


ONSIDERABLE interest always centers 

about the annual shoulder-to-shoulder 
rifle match between Drexel Institute and the 
University of Pennsylvania, both in Philadel- 
phia. 

This year’s match was no exception and the 
evening of February 25th found many of the 
two teams gathered at the University Rifle 
Range. The match was fired at fifty feet, 
six-man teams, with the high five scores to 
count. The positions fired were prone, kneel- 
ing and standing. Captain Valgenti, of the 
University team, maintained his consistent 
high average and was high scorer for the eve- 
ning with a total of 294. 

The scores: 





PENNSYLVANIA DREXEL 
rrr 294 i eee 275 
OS rr 284 SS rer 267 
WO 66 ce wccucecs 282 OO are 265 
eee 280 C—O 265 
Henderson ........ 276 Leferty .....:.... 356 

1416 1330 
aCe Pe ee 273 BOGGS cc ccccccces 244 
* * ok 
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the safe and accurate 


SAM MOORE STAGES GREAT COME- 
BACK 
Offsetting Own Doubtful Record by Run- 
ning 3,000 Consecutive Bulls for the New 
World Record in Marksmanship. 


By L. Q. BRADLEY 


Y judge said the shot would plug and 
M told me to continue, but in using a 

B.S. A. gauge on it (that 1548th shot) 
afterwards, I found that it barely touched and 
since I didn’t want to hand in a set of targets 
with questionable shot on them, I told the 
reporters it was out and that there was no 
record.” 

That’s what Sam wrote us a few weeks ago 
after he had made his first attempt at the run 
of 3,000 consecutive bulls. The reporters, 
however, agreed with the judge, and knowing 
that Sam was equal to such a feat, had the 
press carry cuts of “Sam and his 52,” with 
announcements of his remarkable marksman- 
ship ability over the entire country. From 
Coast to Coast, over three thousand miles of 
distance (a bull for each mile) people read 
and talked of this youngster’s marvelous ac- 
complishments with the rifle; while poor Sam 
—no doubt very much bewildered—plugged at 
number 1548 and wondered how it was that 
this one had slipped out. If it had been a 
clean miss, “‘a real’ four, then he could have 
corrected his sights and might have started 
over. But to stick ninety-eight consecutive 
shots in the “A” circle immediately before ex- 
periencing a jump of the front sight, and thus 
having number 1548 ease out of that coveted 
space—well, that’s nothing short of hard luck. 

But don’t think for a moment that Sam 
was going to let this “shady record” be broad- 
cast to every corner without making it good. 
To those of us who understand the case, that 
first report was just a “runner’—merely an 
announcement of what was coming. So that 
later write-ups might be said to be in confirm- 
ation of the former news items about Moore’s 
record. The “confirming” report was not long 
in coming out, either, for only about two 
weeks ago Sam wrote in to know if we could 
furnish him with some 5-bull targets “marked 
consecutively so as to include 3,000 bulls.” 
These were sent right out and a few days 
later were returned again for our official 
scoring. 

Not only has young Sam been successful in 
sticking his three thousand consecutive shots 
in the black, but it is interesting to review 
other records which he has established along 
with this one. For instance, out of a total of 


handling of the rifle.) 


3,000 shots going into the bullseye, 2,834 of 
this number are scored as “A” shots. One 
hundred sixty-four of the remaining ones 
passed through the “B” ring, while only two 
eased out on the outskirts of the blank, these 
two being scored as “C’s.” Or, figuring the 
total on a percentage basis, Sam’s accuracy in 
placing them is as follows: 94.47 “A’s”; 5.47 
“B’s”; 0.06 “C’s.” The elapsed time that 
he was on the range was exactly eight hours 
and forty minutes. 








It is well to mention here, in connection 
with young Moore’s other records, that dur- 
ing a run of consecutives on his own range 
some time ago, Sam established another record 
which will probably stand for some time to 
come when he hung up a run of 294 “Straight 
A’s.” These targets duly witnessed together 
with affidavits are on file at Headquarters. It 
is felt that this record will be equally as hard 
to equal as the consecutive bull feat. 

The National Rifle Association and Amert- 
CAN RIFLEMAN join the Junior Rifles Corps 
and readers of the “News” in extending heart- 
iest congratulations to Sam. The establish- 
ment of these records required considerable 
effort and endurance on the part of the win- 
ner, and for the manner in which he shoul- 
dered it all, he has the commendation of the 
entire array. 

In further consideration of this youth’s 
wonderful achievement in rifle marksmanship, 
it will be of interest for all of us to know 
that the N. R. A. Junior Rirce Corps in rec- 
ognition of this interest in the shooting game 





SAM MOORE —Eighteen year old Newtonville (Mass.) high school lad, who recently established 
new world’s record in marksmanship by running 3,000 consecutive bullseyes at 50 feet. Moore’s 


time was less than nine hours. 
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is donating a beautiful and handsomely en- 
graved gold medal to Sam. 

Special ceremonies will take place in Wash- 
ington within the near future, at which time 
the presentation of the award by the President 
of the United States—who has very kindly 
consented to decorate Sam on this occasion— 
will be the principal attraction of the program. 


WINNER SEAL RACE KEEN 

WeEVE had some keen competition in our 
Winner Seal Matches, but the matches 
arranged for week ending March 6, 1926, be- 
tween the first and second teams of Unit No. 
1884 and 2535 at the Crosby High School of 
Waterbury, Conn., about beats them all. Unit 
No. 1884 is a boys’ Unit with two teams, and 
Unit No. 2535 is a girls’ Unit with two teams. 
The Units met and it was almost beyond 
Chief Instructor Colloty to determine just 
which teams came out the winners. The com- 
plete scores are given below, as scored by 
National Headquarters. The girls’ Unit No. 
2535 first team defeated the first team of 
Unit No. 1884 by one lone “A.” Both teams 
scored possibles. The second teams also had 
a close match, both scores being 498, but this 
time the boys defeated the girls by one “A.” 
These teams will be matched again a little 
later on, and we will see whether matters are 

reversed or not. 

2535—FIRST TEAM 














ies Team 

1 2 8 Total Total 
L. Crowley .... 25 25 25 100-20A 
K. Chipomis.... 25 25 25 100-20A 500-99A 
B. Bey 2... wes 25 25 25 100-20A 
SS  aeeeerr 25 25 25 100-20A 
D. Barton - 25 25 25 100-19A 

1884—FIR TEAM 

8 4 Total 
eS eee 25 25 25 100-20A 
ae 25 25 25 100-20A 500-98A 
SS. oe 25 25 25 100-19A 
C. Dittieh ..... 25 25 25 100-20A 
mM. teehee ..... 25 25 5 25 100-19A 

1884—-SECOND TEAM 

. 2 & @ Total 
Thos. Martin.... 25 25 25 25 100-12A 
KF. Gandier ..... 25 25 25 25 100- 7A 498-52A 
R. Corden ..... 25 25 25 25 100- 9A 
B. Devine ..... 25 25 25 24 99-12A 
C. Perkins .... 25 25 25 24 99-12A 

2535—SECOND TEAM 

1 2 3 4 Total 
eee 25 25 25 25 100-16A 
Mm. Peer ..... 25 25 25 25 100- 9A 498-51A 
V. Ganthier .... 25 25 25 25 100- 4A 
E. Roscoe ..... 25 25 25 24 99-12A 
S GED wccces 25 25 25 24 99- 9A 


The Winner Seal Matches continue to grow 
in popularity. A glance at the standing above 
shows what a large family we have regularly 
shooting in this competition. And entries are 
still coming in. Seven new Units have asked to 
be entered the past week, while others have 
entered since the “News” went out last month. 
Let’s begin right now to set a mark to reach 
in the Winner Seals won this year. Remem- 
ber that there’s plenty of time left in which 
to lead the list—or, to at least qualify your 
Unit as “Pro” or “Marksman.” You can 
make your goal if you “KEEP SHOOTING.” 

About a month ago this page carried a 
standing of the units, on the order of the 
one given above. It is interesting to note that 
at that time there were three Units almost 
tied for first place. Unit 91 of Chicago was 
listed first with 17 wins, and Units 812 and 644 
were next in order with 16 victories each. 





Nine “Pro-marksman” Units held the first 
nine places on the list, and the “Marksman” 
qualification had not been reached. This time 
we see a complete turn-over, the Fresno Unit 
812 having slipped up to the top of the lad- 
der and being located there with 23 seals won. 
Waterbury’s flashy “100-A” Unit 1884, with 
its remarkable record of 22 wins out of 24 
starts, is certainly entitled to second honors; 
while the former leaders with 20 on the right 
side and having just qualified as a “Marks- 
man” Unit is runner-up for second place. 

We take pleasure in pointing out and an- 
nouncing to our readers that the three units 
mentioned (the first three listed in the stand- 
ing) have reached the envied stage of 
“Marksman Unit” in marksmanship. We also 
caJl attention to the fact that the fifteen Units 
following these and occupying the respective 
places of 4th to 18th in the standing are now 
“Pro-Marksman Units.” N. R. A. J. R. C. 
Credit Certificates, which are issued to any 
Unit winning ten matches, have already gone 
forward to the eighteen qualifying Units. 


WINNER SEAL STANDING 


Following is a complete standing of Units 
entered in the 1925-26 Winner Seal Contest. 
The individual standing includes matches ar- 
ranged for the week ending as given on the 
right of the list: 


Thru week 
Unit City and State Won Lost ending 
812 Fresno, Calif....... 23 9 February 13 
1884 Waterbury. Conn. ... 22 2 February 20 
91 Chicago, Til. ....... 20 7 February 6 
2535 Waterbury, Conn. .. 19 7 February 27 
644 St. Louis, Mo....... 19 14 February 13 
2741 Crestline, Ohio...... 18 15 February 13 
2742 St. Louis, Mo....... 17 1% February 20 
2303 Waterbury, Conn.... 16 2 February 27 
2670 Webster Groves. Mo.. 13 4 February 27 
2660 Menominee. Mich.... 13 7 February 27 
2750 Hartford, Conn...... 11 9 February 27 
2768 Chicago, Iil........ 11 7 February 6 
669 New York, N. Y.... 11 8 February 27 
562 Fall River, Mass.... 11 10 February 20 
327 Davenport, Iowa.... 11 13 February 6 
2786 Waterbury, Conn.... 10 3 February 20 
2813 St. John, Can....... 10 7 February 13 
823 Brooklyn, N. Y...... 10 7 February 27 
2903 Waterbury. Conn.... 9 3 February 13 
2812 Crestline, Ohio...... 9 8 February 6 
2667 Chicago, Ill........ 9 9 February 27 
2767 New Haven, Conn... 8 3 February 27 
2554 Lake Mohonk, N. Y.. 8 3 February 27 
1224 London, Ont., Can.. 8 12 February 13 
2450 Evanston, Iil........ 7 4 February 20 
2763 Winter Garden, Fla.. 7 5 February 13 
2541 Plymouth, Mass. 7 6 February 13 
39 New Haven, Conn. 7 6 February 6 
2733 Natick, Mass........ 6 2 February 27 
2571 Walden, Colo....... 6 5 February 27 
826 Fresno, Calif....... 6 6 February 20 
2765 Fresno, Calif...... 5 3 February 20 
2559 Wichita, Kans...... 5 5 February 20 
856 Silver Bay. N. Y.... 5 6 February 20 
6 Westvile. Conn... § 7 February 27 
892 Boston, Mass. .. 5 15 February 13 
2650 Evansville, Ind.... 4 4 February 27 
820 Altoona, Pa....... 4 4 February 13 
755 Fresno, Calif..... a 8 February 20 
Fresno, Calif....... 3 5 February 20 
Chicago, Ill...... 0 February 13 
Bloomington Sprs..Ia. 2 0 February 20 
2 West Hartford, Conn. 2 2 February 13 
5 Fresno, Calif........ 2 5 February 13 
82 Eagle Lake, Texés.. 2 5 February 13 
2784 West Haven, Conn... 2 5 February 13 
2623 Winfield, Kans. 2 9 February 13 
2576 Ashland. Ohio. . 1 0 February 27 
2315 St. Louis, Mo.... 1 2 February 20 
1168 Hartford, Conn. 1 5 February 13 
2843 Wilmington, Del... 1 7 February 20 
1947 East Orange, N. J.. 0 1 February 6 
2907 Bloomington Sprs. Ia 0 2 February 20 
2822 Fall River, Mass... 0 3 February 20 
»897 Manhattan, Kans.. New 
2918 Orlando, Fla.... New 
2921 Scranton, Pa.... New 
2925 Mundelein, I'l... New 
2926 Mundelein, Til.... New 
2927 Mundelein, IIl... New 
2928 Mundelein, Il... New 
2935 Wilmington, Del.... New 
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National Headquarters was pleasantly sur- 
prised to see the way the entries for the Local 
Match came pouring in. Of course, this year 
we opened the match to all members instead 
of confining the competition to members of 
the Marksman grade. We believe this is a 
wise move. If you didn’t get your entry in 
on time, let’s hear from you in the State 
Matches. 

We have also sent special targets for all 
three matches in one mailing to all con- 
testants. Each target has been marked with 
the necessary conditions and an affidavit en- 
closed for the returns for each match. The 
Local Champions will be announced in the 
next mailing of the News, and the twenty-five 
highest contestants from each community will 
be entered in the State Matches in April. 

The three stages of the National Individual 
Championship Match, dates fired, and final 
date for reception of targets at National 
Headquarters are as follows: 


First (Local) Stage: 20 shots for record, slow fire, 
prone, shot any time during period March 8 to 20. 
Targets back in Washington by March 27. 

Second (State) Match: 10 shots for record, slow 
fire, prone, 10 sitting, slow fire, shot any time dur 
ing April 12 to 24. Targets back in Headquarters 
not later than May 1. 

Last (Finals): 5 shots for record in each of the 
four positions, slow fire, shot week of May 10 to 22 
inclusive. Targets at Headquarters by May 29. 

Winners Announced: June 1, at which time the three 
high contestants in the Finals will be presented 
= Silver, and Bronze Medals in the order fin- 
ished. 


“OWN YOUR OWN” 

Before casting aside these “News” sheets, 
supposing you again refer to the N. R. A. 
“Own Your Own” plan. This plan has been 
worked out very carefully, and with your as- 
sistance and co-operation can be of mutual 
benefit to you and to the N. R. A. The N.R. 
A. J. R. C. will also be benefited because the 
Association plans to use the funds received 
from this drive to promote and extend the 
program as conducted by the Junior Organ- 
ization. 

As a Unit Instructor we suggest that you 
work the plan as a Unit. If you are not a 
member of the N. R. A. or a subscriber to 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, start the ball roll- 
ing by filling in the first application and giv- 
ing it to the Unit. With this as an incentive 
the boys will get off to a good start, and 
through the medium of a little effort on their 
part, together with a little encouragement now 
and then from you, are sure to realize how 
easy and simple it is to “Own Your Own” 
with the N. R. A. 

If you as.an individual do not belong to a 
Unit, or if you wish to “Own Your Own” 
by yourself, get into the game and play hard 
to win. Every man is interested in the shoot- 
ing game, and he is your prospect. Start in 
your own home; enroll your Dad, or your 
older brother. You will find that with a little 
effort you will soon be well along toward the 
prize you have mentally picked out as “your 
own.” If you have in mind a Winchester ’04 
rifle—you need but ten memberships to the 
N. R. A. at $2.00 each. For one additional 
membership and one subscription you get a 
carton of 500 cartridges. That looks easy 
enough, and it is easy! 















PRICES OF CAL. 45 AMMUNITION 
RAISED 

The price of ball cart. cal. .45, for pistol 

or revolver, has been raised to $30.00 per 

1,000, whether in clips or not in clips. 

The ammunition not in clips is new. That 
in clips is old and is not guaranteed. The 
new ammunition is available at present 
only at Curtis Bay, Md., near Baltimore. 

We would advise buying the new ammu- 
nition and placing it in clips. Clips can be 
procured at $1.06 per 100. 


*x* * * 


PROPERTY RECORD CARDS 

Club secretaries may be interested to know 
that the D. C. M. has a supply of cards suit- 
able for keeping the property records of the 
club. It is believed that a clever secretary 
will find many uses for this card and that it 
will aid him in keeping the records of the 
club in good order. They will be furnished 
to any club secretary upon request. 

These cards are printed forms, 9x9% 
inches, and have spaces for the name of the 
club, the name of the secretary, the bonding 
company, etc. All of the items that are is- 
sued to the clubs are printed in a column 
on the left-hand side. Several blank spaces 
are left for additional articles that may be 
included in the club property. Additional 
vertical columns are available to show the 
number of each article on hand. 

These cards will be found useful to kee» 
track of all of the property of the club, in 
addition to the government property that may 
be issued. Some notation may be made to 
indicate which is government and which is 
club property. It is suggested that every 
club request these cards as soon as possible, 
so that the secretary may have the records 
in good shape before the real shooting starts 
for this season. 

* * * 


USED NATIONAL MATCH RIFLES 

Used National Match rifles are now availa- 
ble for sale to N. R. A. members for the 
same price that was charged for them at 
Camp Perry last fall. The price is $35.48 


plus the packing charge of $1.34. These ri- 
fles have been used in the National Matches 
only, and are considered to be in serviceable 
condition. They have the polished bolt, head- 
less firing pin, and reversed safety lock. This 
is a good opportunity for any one who wants 
to get a Match rifle for the price of a star- 
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gauged service rifle. Send money order or 
certified check to the D. C. M. with your 
order. 
* * * 
TAKE CARE WITH INVENTORY 

The Annual Return (statement) of Govern- 
ment Property submitted by each club as of 
December 31st of each year is an acknowl- 
edgment by the club that the property listed 
on the return is in the hands of the club. 
This return is a consolidation of all the re- 
ceipts given by the club for property received 
by it previous to the date of the return, and 
of all credits for property turned in. It is a 
list of all the stores that this office holds 
against each club, and clubs are held account- 
able for all property listed on the Return 
signed by the club officials. 

Clubs frequently claim, months after they 
have sent in their Return, that the return 
was incorrect, and that they did not have all 
of the property listed on the Return and 
which they had reported on the Return as 
being on hand. Clubs will be held to strict 
accountability for all the property listed on 
their Return after the Return, properly signed, 
has been received in the office of the Direc- 
tor of Civilian Marksmanship. Clubs must 
also remember that all property lost, dam- 
aged, or destroyed by any cause whatsoever, 
must be paid for by the club. 

* *x * 
RETURNS BEING DELAYED 

Although this office sent out to the clubs 
the necessary forms on which to make the 
required reports for 1925, about 20 per cent 
of the clubs have as yet failed to send them 
in. A reminder was mailed to every delin- 
quent club during the first part of February, 
requesting that the reports called for be 
mailed so as to reach this office before March 
Ist. This reminder brought in quite a few 
reports, but there still remain several hun- 
dred outstanding. 

Another reminder has been mailed to the 
secretaries of all of the clubs that are still 
delinquent, and it is hoped that they will 
immediately get busy and send in the “An- 
nual Return of Government Property,” and 
the “Report of Firing.” If these reports are 


-not sent in promptly after this second re- 


minder, it will be assumed that the club is 
so lacking in interest that it does not desire 
to keep the government stores. Regulations 
require that these reports will be made, and 
if not made promptly, it will be deemed suf- 
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Conducted by Lt.-Col. G. C. Shaw 






ficient cause for the prompt withdrawal of 
the government stores. If the stores are not 
shipped in within 30 days after shipping in- 
structions are issued, action will be taken 
to collect the money value of the stores un- 
der the provisions of the bond on file in this 
office. 

Needless to say, the D. C. M. does not wish 
to take such drastic action against any of the 
rifle clubs. This office would much rather that 
every club retain the stores and engage in 
shooting. That is the purpose for which the 
rifles and other equipment was issued, and it 
is presumed that every club intended to so 
use the stores when they asked for them. 
However, any club that has indicated its in- 
difference to requests for these reports must 
be so inactive that it has no use for the 
stores. It is the intention of this office to 
close out all of these inactive clubs, so that 
the rifles, etc., issued to them may be put to 
better use, and so that more time may be de- 
voted to those clubs that are active and de- 
serving of every consideration. 

*x* * * 
SEPARATE REMITTANCES ARE 
REQUESTED 

Printed in the price list of supplies for 
sale to N. R. A. members is the request that 
a separate remittance be forwarded for each 
class of supplies ordered. The reason for 
this is that many of these supplies are stored 
at different arsenals in different parts of the 
country. If the purchaser sends in one re- 
mittance to cover his entire order, the order 
must be held up until his money order is de- 
posited and other remittances made out. 

Incidentally, it would be advisable for 
every one ordering supplies from the D. C. 
M. or from the N. R. A. to read the instruc- 
tions carefully before sending in the order. 
There may be some very necessary formalities 
to comply with in making out the order. An 
order received in this office generally is for- 
warded to an arsenal the same day as re- 
ceived, unless something is wrong or further 
information is required from the purchaser. 
The most frequent cause for orders being re- 
turned is improper or insufficient remittances. 
Another is that the purchaser has failed to 
give his membership number for the year in 
which he wishes to make the purchases, or 
forgets to mention his membership at all. If 
all will follow the pfinted instructions care- 
fully, much time will be saved in filling the 
orders. 
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Just One Day Smarter 


By Charles Askins 


CCORDING to an early governor of 

Illinois, John J. Reynolds, who was 

governor during the Black Hawk War, 
1832, as he relates in his book, “My Own Life 
and Times,” there once lived in St. Clair 
County, Illinois, two queer old bachelors 
named John and Job Owens. They ran a 
grist mill and a blacksmith and wagon-making 
shop. Anything that the pioneers needed in 
the way of tools John and Job could make. 
John was the inventive genius and the wagon- 
maker, while Job was the blacksmith. Job 
didn’t claim very much for himself, but was 
in the habit of saying that anything John 
could make he could “iron.” John was also 
a “seer,’ a man who could foretell future 
events, but while almost everybody gave the 





D. C. M. Notes 


Many club secretaries write to ask where 
they may obtain the publication known as 
“Rifle Marksmanship.” This publication is 
now printed in two pamphlets known as 
Training Regulations 150-5, and Training Reg- 
ulations 150-10. “The former costs 10 cents, 
the latter 5 cents. The D. C. M. regrets that 
they are not available for free distribution; 
however, they may be purchased from this 
office or directly from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., and will be mailed to 
any one postpaid upon receipt of the price. 

a: es = 

Some purchasers of obsolete rifles have been 
forwarding packing charges on these weapons. 
This is probably due to a misleading state- 
ment in the price list which will be corrected 
in the next printing of that list. There are 
no packing: charges on Krag, Ross, Russian, 
French, or cal. .45 Springfield rifles. These 
are all classed as obsolete, although they are 
in serviceable condition. They are not new, 
but have been cleaned and inspected. They 
are not guaranteed in any way, as they are 
sold “as is,” but, as previously stated, are 
serviceable. 

* * * 

This office regrets that there has been a 
slight delay in printing of the forms for re- 
porting the new pistol qualification course. 
It was previously announced that they would 
be ready for distribution by March Ist, but 
due to an unforeseen delay on the part of the 
printer, they will not be ready for mailing 
until about the end of March. Requests for 
these forms are being received and the forms 
themselves will be mailed to all asking for 
them as soon as they are received from the 
printer. Every effort should be made on the 
part of any club interested in pistol or re- 
volver shooting to fire this course for quali- 
fication. The proper insignia will be issued 
to all club members who qualify. 


prophet full credit, Job was a bit skeptical. 
He was heard to declare that at best John 
was only one day smarter than what he was, 
for while John might be able to foresee what 
was to occur the day before it happened, he, 
Job, could tell a durned sight better the day 
afterwards. 

One day John foretold that the old black 
sow was to have eleven black and white pigs 
that night. Job was skeptical as usual. John, 
however, knew what he was talking about, 
having seen the pigs in the woods bedded 
beside a hollow log. The next morning John 
took Job out to show him that his prophecy 
had ‘come true, but meantime a bear had 
come along and eaten all the pigs, though 
there was ample evidence that they had been 
there. 

“Now,” said Job bitterly, “what in the hell 
was the use in foreseeing that the old sow 
would have pigs last night if you couldn’t 
foretell that a bear would come along and 
eat “em?” 

In the course of events the old bullseye 
watch quit running. The trouble was diag- 
nosed as a broken wheel, and Job decided 
that he could put a new iron in it himself. 
John foretold that if Brother Job did put 
in a new wheel, the watch wouldn’t run, but 
Job held stubbornly that he could make a 
new wheel, which he did. Sure enough, when 
the new wheel was installed the watch 
wouldn’t run. Job was convinced that noth- 
ing could be lacking except oil, so he covered 
the time-piece with bear grease, inside and 
out, and laid it on a stump in the sun. 

“Don’t do that,” John advised, “the ole 
houn’ will come along and swaller it.” - 

That was very nearly what happened, for 
the old hound smelled the grease, picked up 
the watch and carried it off to the timber 
where she could lick grease without being 
disturbed. John shortly discovered the loss 
and called his brother. 

“There,” he exclaimed, “have your mis- 
doots about me agin, will ye? Ole Betsy has 
swallered the watch!” 

Job ran to the hound, threw her down and 

placed his ear against her side. He could 
hear a most distinct thumping and ticking 
inside. 
“John,” he yelled, “come here and listen! 
You foretold the watch wouldn’t run, but she 
is. I can hear her tickin’ away as reg’lar as 
a clock. Only trouble is we can’t git her out. 
Jist what I allus said, John, you can foresee 
some things, but you can’t stop nothin’ from 
happenin’. Why the hell didn’t you tell me 
to put the watch on a higher stump.” 


HAT spring John took a look at the 
weather and predicted that a great flood 
was coming down the creek which would 
carry the mill-wheel away. Job made up 
his mind that this prediction at least wouldn’t 
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come true, so he went out and “ironed” the 
wheel, braced it fore-and-aft and chained it 
so that it couldn’t get away. Presently the 
flood came, just as John had predicted, but 
instead of carrying off the wheel, it took the 
mill iteslf. 

John and Job stood looking at the wrecked 
mill-site, with the water roaring over 
it. John was a trifle elated, notwithstand- 
inf their loss, for hadn’t he proved himself a 
true prophet. Finally Job thought of some- 
thing and brightened up. 

“John,” he said, “I admits that you have 
visions and can see what’s goin’ to happen 
in the future, but the next time you have a 
fit and see things jist look a little closer 
and you will save yourself choppin’ and hewin’ 
a danged lot of logs. This mill is woodwork, 
and it’s your job to put her back! I can’t 
foresee nothin’, John, till it happens, but if 
I did, I'll jist be cussed if it ever would 
happen a’tall! 

“You air one day smarter than what I be, 
John, but you’re making danged little use of 
your gift. You got to do better or, by mighty, 
you'll have to git somebody else to do the 
iron work. Trouble with you, John, is that 
you always foresee somethin’ bad that’s go- 
in’ to happen—never anything that’s any good 
to me or you, either. The devil is back of 
all these things you foresee, John, and he’s 
jist a-leadin’ you on to torment. Either you 
prophesy somethin’ good that’s goin’ to hap- 
pen, or you find some way to sarcumvent the 
devil—else you find a new blacksmith. Now 
you git me!” 


S there any moral to this tale? Only the 

author could say with certainty, and he 
has been dead more than seventy-five years. 
Perhaps we can apply his yarn. Certain of 
my friends, whom I shall collectively call 
John, have prophesied that there will not be 
another Camp Perry, that the National Rifle 
Association is too altruistic in its principles 
to ever become a great organization, that the 
riflemen (Infantry) of the, future are des- 
tined to act as a mere guard to Artillery and 
machine guns, that it is utterly useless to 
build great battleships because the airplanes 
will sink them as fast as built, and that the 
United States will be the most vulnerable of 
all nations in the next war. 

To all of which I have to say, with Job: 

“Prophesy something good, John; find some 
way to circumvent the evil and tell us how, 
or I’m damned if you can’t get another black- 
smith.” 


Unit. No. 98 of the Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, 
Ill., has been reorganized with 29 new mem- 
bers. Instructor A. H. Eichholz has been in- 
terested in the N. R. A. J. R. C. program a 
long time, and still continues to qualify ex- 
perts. We are very much pleased with the 
progress of the sport in Chicago, and it is 
because of this continued interest on the part 
of our Instructors that the N. R. A. J. R. C. 
has spread so rapidly. 
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Books Every Shooter Should Own 


I a ee a ea Ee y Vee ite $6.00 
(The Standard work on rifle shooting) 
EE en $4.00 
(An excellent work explaining the double rifle) 

I ae is allie Sih a bw kia w Ok ald ows wat $2.00 


($1.50 to N. R. A. members) 


(Amateur Gunsmithing is the only work of its kind published) 


EE CE oe a ee $10.00 
($8.00 to N. R. A. members) 


(The Kentucky Rifle is a limited edition, the only authentic work of its kind. Experts declare the 
book will be worth many times its present price within a few years.) 


Special Offer to N. R. A. Members Only 


One Subscription to American Rifleman and Major Whelen’s book, “The American Rifle”. . .$7.00 
One Subscription to American Rifleman and Dillin’s “The Kentucky Rifle’................ $9.00 
One Subscription to American Rifleman and “Amateur Gunsmithing” ..................... $3.00 


FREE OFFER 


To Every Reader sending in six subscriptions to the American Rifleman we will give a copy of 
“Amateur Gunsmithing” free. Subscription rate to N. R. A. members $2.00; to others $3.00. 
Either kind of subscription will count for the free book. 


(Note—You do not have to use a regular subscription blank. Just print plainly the names 
and addresses of the new subscribers on ordinary letter paper and send it with your remittance. 
The book will be sent to you by return mail.) 


ee 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO 
The American Rifleman 





for my subscription to ‘‘The American Rifleman,” beginning with 


Subscription. $2.00 per year to individual members of the N. R. A. or its affiliated clubs; 
$3.00 per year to others 


NOTE: If you are a member of the N. R. A. or U.S. R. A., give your card number with your 
subscription. 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibilty is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 








Information on the Lebel Sold 
by the D. C. M. 


By Townsend Whelen 


AM publishing the following letter be- 

cause it clears up many things about 
which I am in doubt myself, and it may be 
of interest to many. Unfortunately, I can 
not thank the sender because he neither 
signs his name nor gives his address in full, 
which reminds me that many correspon- 
dents fail in this respect, and many others 
signed with a signature that is entirely il- 
legible, and then perhaps they blame me 
for not answering promptly. Please sign 
your letters legibly, and don’t forget your 
address, and make that plain also. 

a = - 


Sir: May I offer a little information 
which may be of interest to the brother 
riflemen whose inquiries appear in the Dope 
Bag Feb. 1. Mr. M. L. inquiries concern- 
ing the 8 mm. Lebel as sold by the N. R.A. 

This is not the Lebel Model 1886 with 
the tubular magazine. All they have on 
hand is the Lebel-Berthier, Model 1907-15 
with the box magazine of Mannlicher type, 
taking clips of 3 cartridges. 

I made a special effort to procure the 
Model 1886 and was informed by the D. 
C. M. that none of this model was an hand. 
These 1915 Lebels are stored at the Army 
Reserve Depot, Columbus, Ohio, and the 
supply is limited. They are of Remington 
make and strictly new, but are more at- 
tractive to a collector than a rifle-bug. 
Very crude and rough action. 

Mr. F. E. B. asks concerning having one 
rechambered to handle the Krag cartridge. 
He will be sorry if he does. I believe also 
that the magazine can not be altered to 
accommodate the longer cartridge of the 
Krag. 

Mr. G. A. L. asks about cartridges for the 
.38-50 Remington and Ballard. They may 
be had from Francis Bannerman’s Sons, 
but are by no means fresh (I bought some), 

Mr. C. B. H. asks where to get ammuni- 
tion for his Model 1895 Austrian straight- 
pull Mannlicher. This cartridge is alto- 
gether different from the 8 mm. sporting 
Mannlicher, being a short, “squatty” rim- 
case cartridge, in appearance similar to the 
8 mm. French Lebel cartridge, but having 
an ogival bullet with a jacket of mild steel 
(not cupro-nickel, but steel), weight 245 
grains and loaded with 45 grains dense pow- 


der similar in appearance to Rottweller. 
They may be obtained from a Chicago 
dealer. They cost $9.50 per hundred. I 
am told on good authority that this car- 
tridge was loaded with Spitzer bullet and 
also with armor-piercing bullet, but I have 
never seen any of the latter. 

I am not telling you how to run the Dope 
Bag, but if this information will be of any 
help I am glad to offer it in that spirit. 
In getting together a collection of some 
90 guns, as well as being a practical rifle- 
man, I just happened to have the dope they 
wanted, and as I have had so much good 
from the old magazine, I wish to help out 
when I can. 

7” * * 

ADVICE ON LOADING 
FRIEND and I do considerable shoot- 
ing with .38 Specials and .45 Colts, as 

well as with .22’s. We are considering the 
purchase of reloading outfit for the .38 
shells, for reasons of economy only. We 
may get later the necessary parts for use 
with .45 shells. Have studied both the B. & 
M. and Bond catalogues and have decided 
we like the former better. This tool looks 
as though it had more power than the Bond 
tool. It seems also that we can do very 
well without casting our own bullets, as cost 
of mold, metal and time is considerable, 
while the bullets already molded are not 
very expensive. 

As I see it now, we will need a B. & M. 
mold 24 Lever tool and Head A for decap- 
ping and repriming; and Head B for resiz- 
ing and expanding necks of cases. Please 
tell me if this Head B is necessary, as the 
cases do not seem to swell; at least, they 
are easily ejected. The next tool on the 
list is the straight-line bullet seater. I un- 
derstand this will crimp the cases, too. 

What powder do you recommend for use 
in .38 cases, for standard factory loads? 
And how much to develop about 900 f. s. 
velocity, which I understand is standard? 
We want to use ordinary powder measure, 
dipper variety, and can have the use of 
druggist scales to check with. I see that 
5 grains of Du Pont, Pistol No. 5, is recom- 
mended. Would you not advise the use of 
a powder which will require a heavier load, 
in actual weight (not in powder), so that 
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inaccuracies in measuring will not result 
in such a large per cent of underloading 
or overloading? For example, an overload 
of % grain would be 10 per cent above a 
standard load of 5-gr,, while it would be 
only about 7 per cent above a standard 
load of 7 gr. (N. R. A. price list shows Du 
Pont Pistol No. 3), but I do not see that on 
the Bond table of equivalent loads. What 
weight of No. 3 is equal to 5 gr. of No. 5? 

As to the accuracy we will require, we 
are both well pleased when we score an 80 
or better on 20-yard target. Such scores 
happen to us more often with the .22 than 
with the other calbers, naturally. While 
on the subject of scores, is it common in 
sections where there are revolver clubs and 
a good many shooters, amateurs, to find 
many men who can consistently do better 
than 80x100 with good weather conditions? 
I may be able to derive some comfort from 
your reply; and perhaps it will cause de- 
spair. What variation in loading is per- 
missible in order not to affect the accuracy 
of the hand loads enough to hurt our shoot- 
ing? And is the resizing and expanding of 
case necks done for the purpose of obtain- 
ing accuracy? 

To boil the whole question down to a few 
words, we want to get only the really nec- 
essary equipment and want to save money 
by reloading. Are there other makes of 
tools it would be well for us to investigate 
before buying? Would you recommend 
lighter loads for target practice? Would 
not want to become accustomed to any- 
thing which would cause us to do less well 
with factory loads, regular charges of pow- 
der, etc. N. F. M. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). You are 
right in saying that you will need head B 
for resizing and expanding the necks of 
the cases. This is because bullets must be 
held snug in the neck of the case. 

The bullet is always the same size, but 
the neck of the case varies in thickness. 
Therefore in reloading the case necks are 
first reduced more than necessary; then the 
inside is expanded to the exact size of the 
bullet. 

The straight-line bullet seater is made 
to crimp the case for certain cartridges, 
and for certain others the best results are 
obtained by not crimping. It is generally 
not necessary to crimp the .38. 

The standard factory loads for the .38 
Special with the 158-grain bullet are three 
and three-tenths (3.3) grains of Bullseye, 
er five (5) grains of Pistol Powder No. 5. 

Pistol Powder No. 3 is very much the 
same as Pistol Powder No. 5, and the proper 
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charge is five (5) grains, for use with the 
158-grain bullet. 

If you wish to use a powder which has 
more bulk to it than those mentioned, you 
might try Du Pont No. 80, which requires 
eight (8) grains, or King’s Semi-Smokeless, 
which requires eighteen (18) grains. 

There are not many people who will do 
consistently better than 80 out of 100 on 
the Standard American Target, though, of 
course, in any revolver club where there 
are a good many match shots, the average 
will run considerably higher than this. 

At short ranges, such as 20 yards, the 
accuracy is not much affected by moderate 
variations in velocity. 

I do not believe that there are any other 
makes of tools on the market that would 
do any better than the ones you have men- 
tioned. 

I do not believe that it is worth while to 
worry much about lighter loads until you 
have had experience in developing the reg- 
ular full-strength loads. 


SIZING OF BULLETS 
WE are organizing a rifle and pistol club 
here and some of us expect to use the 
.38 Special revolver. We will shoot both in- 
doors during winter and outside when 
weather permits. 

I have had several years of satisfactory 
experience in reloading for various rifles, 
but little of it has been for revolvers. 

A lead slug pushed through my S. & W. 
Special is exactly .357 inch in its greatest 
diameter. The die for my Ideal press is 
stamped .358 inch, but the bullets, when 
sized, measure .359 inch. Is this .002 inch 
apt to cause a dangerous pressure? 

I expect to buy a B. & M. or a Bond mold. 
What weight and shape of bullet gives the 
best accuracy up to 50 yards or match 
work? Also what alloy should be used? 
I weigh all powder charges and also all bul- 
lets and any bullet more than % grain off 
is thrown back to be recast. 

How much oversize should a revolver bul- 
let be to give the best accuracy and still 
be safe as far as pressure is concerned? 

R. B. M. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). You need 
not have any fear that .002 inch difference 
between your revolver barrel and the size of 
the bullet will cause any trouble. 

The standard size of the .38 bullet is .358, 
and many of the barrels are made only 
.354 in the biggest diameter, so you can see 
that you have a factor of safety. 

For 50-yard work the best accuracy is 
obtained with a round-nose bullet of about 
158 grains. 

One (1) part tin to fifteen (15) parts lead 
gives a very good bullet. 
* +. a” 

DOPE ON THE AUSTRIAN 
]X the Feb. 1 number of the American Rifle- 
man I see where Maj. Whelen in the 
Dope Bag advises C. B. H. to use an 8 mm. 
Mauser or Mannlicher cartridge in his 8 
mm. Austrian straight-pull army rifle. 

This would be impossible as the Austrian 
straight-pull uses a cartridge with a rim 
and will not handle the rimless Mauser or 
sporting Mannlicher cartridges. The car- 
tridge case of the Austrian army rifle is 
very much like the 7.62 mm. Russian Na- 
gent, shorter and of much greater diameter 
than the ordinary rimless case like the 
.30-06, etc. These cartridges are loaded 
with 45 grains of powder, 245-grain bullet 
and in the 30-inch barrel must give about 
2,500 f. s. 

The only firm in this country that han- 
dies this cartridge, that I know of, is a 
Chicago dealer. He asks $9.50 per 100 for 
the full-jacketed bullets, $47.00 per 500, and 
$93.00 per 1,000. In ordering bullets, get 


one or more of his U-shaped loading clips 
at 25 cents each. These large clips are 
shoved into the gun with the cartridges and 
form part of the magazine mechanism, 
somewhat on the order of the high-grade 
Haenal Mannlicher sporting rifles. 

Major Whelen speaks of the uncertain 
boring of the 8 mm. barrels being .322 to 
.326, ete. This Austrian bullet has always 
been .315 and, unlike the German 8 mm. 
barrels, there is not likely to be any great 
difference in throating, chambers, groove 
measurements, etc. It is about as accurate 
as the ordinary European army rifle— 
meaning the French Lebel, Russian Nagent, 
etc., but nowhere near our .30-’06 or .30-40 
for fine accuracy. With its solid jacketed 
bullets and 30-inch barrel, this rifle would 
be the bunk for hunting purposes and some- 
what worse for target shooting. 

a. & &. de 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have your 
letter of Feb. 13. I am very much obliged 
for the information about the cartridge for 
the 8 mm. Austrian army straight-pull rifle. 
This is something which I did not know, and 
on which I made an unfortunate mistake. 
I am glad to be corrected. As a matter of 
fact, about ten of my correspondents have 
called my attention to my error. I am go- 
ing to have it corrected in the Dope Bag 
as soon as possible. 


. * * 


CURING A SICK KRAG 


] HAVE here one of those $4 Krag car- 
bines that were sold by the D.C. M. The 
breech of the gun is all right and the inside 
of the barrel looks good and it is an easy 
gun to keep clean, showing that it is smooth 
inside, no pockets for chloride to hide in. 

Now, some soldier boy carelessly let the 
gun muzzle down on a concrete walk or 
something about equally soft and stove it a 
little on the upper left hand side, as shown 
in the sketch. I find that it causes the cen- 
ter of impact to be low and to the right 
about 3 inches in 50 yards with metal-jacket 
bullets, and with alloy about one-half that 
much. The rear sight must be set over un- 
til it is noticeably out of the center of the 
gun to bring it on the target. The muzzle 
is out of round enough to show to the eye 
and can be easily detected with a bullet 
which binds on the mash or dent side and 
is loose on the other side; in fact, can be 
rocked in the muzzle even when pressed 
down hard, point first into the muzzle. 
What shall I do: cut it off about 4% inch 
back and see if it will not true up the bore, 
and if it does then finish it up and call it a 
job? I use the little gun for rough work like 
policing my pastures; quite a bad bunch of 
cattle rustlers around here and some of 
them are mean and bear watching and I 
wish a good gun when in the lone places. 

I had my old ’95 Winchester, which is 
chambered for the .30-40 cartridge, rebar- 
reled some time ago. With the 180-grain 
bullet it makes groups, 5 shot at 100 yards, 
that can be covered with a 25-cent piece, 
Some barrel, I think. 

I like the Krag cartridge and think that 
I will get Neidner to make me a barrel 
throated for the new Krag cartridge and 
put it on Krag breech. It is enough for 
any hunter and does not kick the devil out 
of a fellow, though that 54 Winchester 
looks good to a woodsman. 

H. M. 8. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have your 
letter of Feb. 11. Cut off about a quarter 
inch from the muzzle of your Krag carbine, 
true up the muzzle, and I think everything 
will be all right. 

That Winchester .30-40 of yours certainly 
shoots excellently. I have never heard of 
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The Krag with a new Niedner barrel, 
slightly heavier than the regular Krag bar- 
rel, particularly at the breech, and cham- 
bered with the same throat as the Spring- 
field to use the Springfield pointed bullets, 
ought to give superb accuracy, equal to the 
Springfield, perhaps better, because I have 
always thought that our powders burned 
more cleanly in the Krag case than in the 
Springfield case. 


The Krag is a splendid rifle. I like the 
almost fool-proof simplicity and durability 
of the action. It has plenty of power for 
any American game. It is by no means a 
back number, although the younger gener- 
ation who have gone velocity crazy, and 
who have but a limited experience in the 
game fields seem to think so. I would as 
soon have a good Krag sporting rifle in any 
American game country as a Springfield or 
any other rifle. Please see my remarks un- 
der this cartridge in my book, “The Ameri- 
can Rifle,” which was written nine years 
ago. I have had no reason to change my 
good opinion of the Krag since then. 

a *” ~ 


CONCERNING THE 22 SPRINGFIELD 


] WILL appreciate your help and advice 
regarding my Model .22 Springfield. 

As I am rather short in the arms, I moved 
the barrel band towards the rear about 1 
inch. This winter I have had a lot of good 
scores spoiled by unaccountable wild shots 
while firing in the gallery at 25 yards. By 
tightening or loosening the band screw I 
can change my zero about 5-16 inch. I 
would like to know if the fit of the band on 
a .22 is as important as the same on the 
.30 cal. 

I have tried shooting with the band -both 
loose and tight, and I still get the wild ones, 
this with a good call, using scope and prone 
position. I am inclosing a sketch, end view, 
of band as it looks on rifle when screw is 
tightened. 

Now here is something else: after firing 
about 20 shots the bolt-head will be covered 
with thin flakes of copper. The rifle has 
done this ever since I purchased it. Is this 
caused by the lip of the extractor being too 
long and shaving head of shell as it slips 
over the rim when bolt is closed, or can it 
be caused by the lip of extractor setting 
too close to face of bolt-head and pinching 
rim or shell as it is ejected. 

The above happens with all makes of am- 
munition. But, on the other hand, I have had 
some fine groups with this rifle at all ranges. 
Now I know that .22 ammunition will do 
strange things at times and make allowance 
for same; also personal error, lights in the 
gallery, etc.; but if the other two points are 
helping me get the wild ones, I want to 
camp on their trail pronto. 

In your book, “Cartridges and Loads,” you 
show a load of 39.5 gr. high-velocity 180-gr. 
Lubaloy for the Krag. Last summer I used 
40 gr., same bullet and powder, but I loaded 
the bullet as far out as possible. The recoil 
was somewhat like the 1925 Match at 600 
yards. I obtained fine results (for me, any- 
way) and could have stayed in the V ring 
if I could have held. Do you think I am 
overtaxing the action, as I would like to use 
this load in the N. R. A. mail matches this 
summer at 600-1,000? 

I was informed by the Du Pont Company 
that I could load 51 gr. No. 16 behind the 
Rem. 110-gr. bullet (Krag rifle). I tried 
same, and had good results as to accuracy, 
no recoil, mild report. This load fills shell 
just short of compression if bullet is seated 
only 1-16 inch in neck. In new shells the 
powder overflows, but in fired shells will 
all go in. This load in the carbine gives a 
heavy muzzle blast and loud report, but I 
expected it would with slow-burning pow- 
der; but as I do not wish to use it in the 
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carbine, only the rifle, I would like to know 
what you think of it. 
W. C. W. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The barrel 
band and forearm details and tightness do 
make a difference in the shooting of the 
.22 caliber Springfield, but not quite so much 
as in the case of the .22 caliber. You can 
readily get a difference in zero by changing 
the tension on the barrel band, but I am 
inclined to think that the alteration you 
have made in moving the band an inch to 
the rear has nothing to do with the rather 
poor accuracy at times. I think that if 
you will keep the barrel band just tight 
enough so that the tension on the sling 
swivel when holding does not cause it to 
move any, that the barrel band and fore- 
arm should have nothing to do with the 
poor accuracy. 

Of course, a man can not tell positively 
about such things at a distance, but I am 
rather inclined to think that it is more a 
matter of ammunition than barrel band. 
Have you tried all makes of ammunition in 
your rifle to determine which make and lot 
is the best? I think undoubtedly the thin 
flakes of copper are due, as you state, to the 
cutting of the extractor as it slips over the 
head of the cartridge. 

If, after trying everything, you still can 
not make the rifle shoot, write to the D. C. 
M. about it and ask if you can ship the rifle 
to Springfield for test. I think, although I 
am not positive, that he can arrange this 
for you. 

That load of 39.5 grains of Hi-vel with 
the 180-grain Western bullet in the Krag 
is perfectly safe, although it should be re- 
garded as the maximum load. The breech 
pressure is about.41,000 to 42,000 pounds. 
When you load this cartridge with the bul- 
let projecting out of the case as far as 
possible you of course decrease the density 
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ONE WAY OF BLOCKING THE ANTI- 
GUN CRANK 


One method of putting the brakes on ill- 
advised anti-firearm legislation is revealed by 
D. C. Gore of Portland, Oregon, who has in- 
terested his club in taking an active stand 
against such legislation. The resolutions 
passed by Mr. Gore’s club, the Multnomah 
Anglers and Hunters Club, follow: 


“Be 1T RESOLVED BY THE MULTNOMAH AN- 
GLERS AND HunTERS CLUB: 


“That, whereas there has been a continued 
agitation in the press and otherwise for some 
time for legislation prohibiting the posses- 
sion and use of revolvers, pistols and ammu- 
nition therefor, or imposing such restrictions 
under the guise of taxation as make the pos- 
session of such weapons and ammunition im- 
possible; and 

“Whereas, certain bills have been intro- 
duced in the Congress of the United States 








of loading, and you get considerably less 
pressure, and consequently the cartridge is 
safer still. I think that this ought to be a 
very accurate cartridge, and I would not 
hesitate to use it at all if I were you. 

I am glad to know about the load of No. 
16 powder for the 110-grain bullet in the 
Krag. It is almost impossible to get too 
much powder behind that bullet in any 
cartridge, provided you do not compress the 
powder. In fact, you need a pretty heavy 
load to get enough pressure to make the 
powder burn well. Even then it does not 
burn completely in short barrels, and this 
is why you get muzzle blast and loud report 
in your carbine. 
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and in the state legislatures for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose; and 

“Whereas, it is the sense of the member- 
ship of this Club that attempts to suppress 
the possession and use by law-abiding citizens 
of revolvers, pistols and ammunition there- 
for will serve no good purpose and will de- 
prive the law-abiding citizens of the land of 
their constitutional right to bear arms, which 
right has been held dear by the English- 
speaking people from time immemorial as a 
means of self-defense and as a defense against 
tyranny; 

“Now, THEREFORE, we respectfully urge 
the Oregon delegation in Congress and all 
other law-abiding bodies to use their influ- 
ence and votes for the defeat of all such 
legislation. 

“It is not intended by this resolution to 
disapprove legislation prohibiting the posses- 
sion or use of firearms of any description by 
persons engaged in illegal enterprises, as we 
recognize that the possession of firearms by 
persons engaged in the commission of of- 
fenses which may be disdemeanors only dis- 
courages such persons to commit greater 
crimes in an attempt to defend themselves 
against officers of the law, and we approve 
the legislation which increases the degree of 
punishment for persons committing offenses 
while in the possession of firearms. 

“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that copies 
of this resolution be furnished to the press 
and to the members of the Oregon delega- 
tion in Congress.” 





We are now prepared to accept orders for 


375 MAGNUM RIFLES (H. & H.) 


These rifles have proved to be most satisfactory all- 
around weapons for African shooting. That is, they are 
suitable for both plains and bush shooting of all ante- 
lope, and at the same time are powerful enough for lion, 
rhino, buffalo, and hippo. They are decidedly the best 
African weapon for those hunters who prefer to hunt 
alone and who must be prepared with one rifle to take on 
any beast that may show up, and to stop charges of dan- 
gerous animals. It is also an extremely satisfactory rifle 
for Alaskan brown bear, grizzly bear, and moose, and is 
so extremely accurate that it has been used for sheep in 
America and for ibex and ovis poli in India, at very long 
ranges. The following cartridges are made for it regu- 


234-240 E. 39 St. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


larly by the Western Cartridge Company with lubaloy 
bullets, which do not cause metal fouling, and with cool 
burning du Pont nitro-cellulose powder which causes lit- 
tle or no barrel wear: 
235 grain bullet M. V. 2680 f.s. 
270 grain bullet M. V. 2560 f.s. M. E. 3924 ft. Ibs. 
300 grain bullet M. V. 2450 f.s. M. E. 4000 ft. Ibs. 
Rifles made to order in accordance with customers’ 
specifications. Best Waffenfrabrik Magnum Mauser ac- 
tion, with Lyman No. 48 sight sunk in and protected by 
receiver bridge, and special windage screw not liable to 
displacement. We recommend 24-inch chrome nickel 
steel barrels and 9 pounds weight. 


M. E. 3750 ft. Ibs. 


New York City 


(RIFLE MAKERS ) 
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Special Target 
Bargains 


N.R.A. Official 
Gallery Targets 


50 Ft. Slo Fire 
50 Ft. Rapid Fire 
75 Ft. Slo Fire 
75 Ft. Rapid Fire 


20 Yd. Standard American 
Pistol Target 














Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 









Price Per 1,000 $5.00 


N. R. A. Service Company 



















SECRET FORMULAS 


Published Now for the First Time 
Quick method bluing solution. Methods to use im- 
proved rusting process and quick method bluing 
solution to secure Winchester finish. Hardening 
parts for colors. Walnut gun stock oil. Walnut 
dressing. Zeschang method of bluing, and nine 
other formulas and valuable information. 

Tells how to make solutions and how to use. 
Can be done by any one. Invaluable to owners. 
The American Rifle and Amateur Gunsmithing, 
by Major Townsend Whelen. 


PROFESSIONALS CAN PROFIT BY THIS 
Mailed to any @ddress for $4.00 
JAS. V. HOWE 


1596 Maple Road, Cleveland Hts., Cleveland, Ohio 
Formerly with Griffin & Howe, Ins., and the 
Hoffman Arms Company , 





FINE 22 CALIBRE 
TELESCOPE RIFLE 


We offer a high-grade B. S. A. Model, .22 
L. R. calibre target rifle, with 4%-X Zeiss 
scope. 

This rifle has interchangeable globe and 
knife-blade front sights, open rear and ad- 
justable peep sights, besides telescope. Most 
rigid telescope mounting possible, but can be 
removed instantly. 

The scope itself has wonderful illumination. 
It is a Zeiss. Nuff said. 

Martini hammerless action, with easy take- 
down for cleaning. 27-inch Krupp steel bar- 
rel. Fine European wéalnut stock. Sling 
swivels and strap. The last word in a fine, 
super-accurate .22. Price, $59.50. 

Sent on receipt of $5.00 check or M. E., 
with examination privilege. 


W. KIMBALL, = ** s3stox"* 
























$3.00. 


2-inch groups at 100 yards, 


grain Winchester bullet is 3.339 inches. 


standard total length. 


820 Osceola Road 





RELOADERS! 


LOAD YOUR CARTRIDGES TO THE CORRECT 
OVERALL LENGTH 


THE B &M CARTRIDGE-LENGTH GAUGE 


This latest Belding & Mull refinement offered to the shooting fraternity is of the well known 
fine Starrett quality. Graduated in 1-64ths and 1-32nds on one side and in 1-16ths and 1-8ths inches 
on the other, it will gauge the over-all length of any and all cartridges. It also makes a high-grade 
Caliper for other purposes, and will serve as an excellent steel try-square. The price of this nicely 
finished fine quality “instrument of precision” is lower than the usual Caliper of same grade, or 


SUGGESTION: Seat your 220-grain Krag bullets to a total cartridge-length of exactly 3.29 
: ‘ t ; 1 Seat the 139-gr. 7 mm. jacketed bullet ahead of 
17 grains weight Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80 to make a cartridge just three inches long and get 


inches and get about twice as good accuracy. 


HERE’Ss ANOTHER UsE: The standard length of the .270 Winchester cartridge with the 130- 
The accurate but old type of W. T. & C. 
and 145-grain .270 caliber copper bullets have too full ogive and must be seated to a cartridge- 
length of not over 3.160 inches. With the new type W. T. & C. W. bullets in this caliber use the 


B & M SERVICE to shooters. “We MAKE it, we HAVE it, or we GET it for you.” 


_ BELDING & MULL, Inc. 








W. 130-grain 


Philipsburg, Pa. 
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Remember 


The N. R. A. Service 
Company Handles All 
Brands of .22 
Ammunition 


Winchester No. 52 Model 
Rifles, Old and New 
Style. 


N.R. A. 


Service Company 


Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 








Don’t Take Chances With Rust 
—Use CHLOROIL 


Rust! Corrosion! The cancer 
of metals! After-corrosion is 
caused by the deposit of potas- 
sium chloride (salt) left in the 
bore after firing your gun. This 
salt is not soluble in oil and 
water, itself causes rust. Chlo- 
roil Solvent is the only alkali 
solvent and does its job so 
thoroughly, by making the bore 
chemically clean, that only one 
cleaning is necessary. Officially 
endorsed by the National Rifle 
Association of America. 

STAZON Gun Kit—Chloroil 
Solvent comes poten in the 
attractive Stazon Kit with Stazon Gun Oil, Stazon 
Gun Grease and Stazon-Rustoff—everything necessary 
for the complete care and preservatitn of firearms. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle, send $1.00 for the 
Stazon Kit or 35c (stamps) for a full-size trial bottle 
of Chloroil Solvent. 

Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
364 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















a crack shot 
with the new 


Webley Air Pistol 


The Most Accurate Air Pistol Made 
Perfects the marksmansiiip of Leginners and ex- 
ert shots. NO PERMITS NEEDED—pract ice silent- 
. at home or outdoors. shoots skirted lead 
pellets—the only air pistol that guarantees to 
group within 1in. at 10 yards. Powerful cnough 
to killsmall game. Looks, feels and shoots like a 
fine Automatic. 

See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your dealer’s—- 
or sent direct by mall toyou for $1 5.OO including 
cleaning brush and supply of pellets. 

Write for illustrated booklet “‘N’’ 
Made by WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd., since 1863 
leading British Manufacturers of Shotguns, 
Joouble Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 


Full assortment of all WEBLEY & SCOTT 
Arms on display at our showrooms— or 
send for illustrated catalog “‘N. N.” 
Sole U.S. Agents 


oT THE HOFFMAN ARMSCO 7, 
r\ 100 East 42nd St., New York r\ 
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NIEDNER BARRELS 
and RIFLES 


7mm. Caliber 270 Winchester 


More and more discriminating American hunters are 
discovering Niedner 7mm. rifles. 

They are just as accurate as the 30-1906, and the gun 
can be made a pound lighter with equal relation to car- 
tridge and recoil. 

Nearly 3000 f.s. velocity with 139-gr. bullet. More than 
2500 f.s. velocity with 175-gr. bullet. 

We are now tooled up for making barrels of the new 
270 Winchester caliber. 


Let us quote you on high grade chrome-nickel steel barrel 
for this 3160 f.s. velocity cartridge. 


These and other barrels are made to any specifications 
within 11% inches in diameter and 30 inches long. 


Write for particulars of these barrels and of worked- 


over actions. Niedner rifles are unexcelled in accuracy 
and are reasonably priced. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dowagiac, Mich. 








HUNT BIG GAME 
IN ALASKA 


Tustumena Lake — Kenai Peninsula 





An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, 
sportsmen, experienced licensed guides, and packers, 
maintaining modern lodges in a hunters’ paradise—the 
premier big game country of the North—where moose, 
| sheep, goats, bear, and other wild game abound, now 
| booking a limited number of reservations for the 1926 
season. Can also accommodate several spring bear par- 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for booklet and 


ties. Highest class service. 


Bank and commercial references. 
detailed information. 


ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION 


(HOME OFFICE — ANCHORAGE, ALASKA) 


TO INSURE PROMPT REPLY PLEASE ADDRESS 


406 Commonwealth Bldg. 


SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 




















HOFFMAN 
.300 MAGNUM 


This rifle and cartridge were de- 
signed and developed by THE 
HOFFMAN ARMS CO. We 


are the only makers having 
correct chamber and barrel 
specifications to give 
this caliber its full ac- 
curacy and power. 


















HE .300 
Hoffman is 
made from muz- 
zle to butt, with 
the exception of ac- 
tion, in our own 
shops. It is not an 
assembled arm. Ac- 
tions are made to our 
specifications and are the 
right size for the Magnum 
shell. Our barrels are made 
of Swedish _ nickel-steel, 
which is practically rustless 
and is twice as strong as the 
g best gun barrel steel used by 
other makers. Barrels are bored 
and rifled by expert gun builders, 
who are also shooters. They test 
every barrel they make for accuracy 
under Match conditions on our own 
rifle ranges. That is the reason why 
more than 200 of these rifles in the 
yy hands of American sportsmen this sea- 
son gave such unqualified satisfaction. 
Cc. E. SYKES, famous big game hunter says: 


Gentlemen: Please make me up to the enclosed specifications, another 
-300 Magnum. I want this rifle about one pound heavier than the 
other you made for me. I used this rifle on my last trip to Alaska 
and find it the best rifle and cartridge that I have ever used for large 
bear. I am having this rifle made up to my own ideas of what a 
sporting rifle should be and after I get it I intend to dispose of my 
other rifles and use nothing but the .300 Magnum for all American 
game. Yours truly, 


C. E. Sykes. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


Rifles in all calibers from .22 to .505 in bolt action. 30 to .600 
caliber single and double rifles. y : 
rifles. Shot guns of all gauges both single and double. 


Read the 
Cc. E. SYKES 
Letter Below 


Barrels for all makes and calibers of 
Ask for circulars. 






BOLT-SLEEVE 
SIGHTS 
For Mauser 
) $17.50 


For Spring- 
field $17.50 











Place your order now. 


micrometer. 





THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


P. J. O'HARE 
552 Irvington Ave. 
P. O. SO. ORANGE, N. J. 








The Bulls-Eye Pistol 


(The Shame of Wyo.) 


Shoots No. 6. chilled shot one at a time and 
shoots them Accurately. Magazine holds 58 
shot and may be reloaded in 15 to 20 seconds. 
Loads automatically when cocked. 


Makes sighting and trigger squeeze practice 
a pleasure rather than a duty. Ideal for teach- 
ing the women and kiddies the art of shooting. 


Ts strictly an indoor gun, will not break the 
windows, lamp shades, etc., but is sure death 
to flies at six feet in the hands of an ex- 
perienced Bulls Eye Pistol shooter. (Just 
imagine, if you can, an old sportsman stalking 
a fly. It is being done though and darned if 
you don’t sometimes get the buck fever they 
are so blamed quick). 


Just think of the practice you can get at 
le. per hundred shots and do it right in your 
office or your home. 


The list of users and boosters of the little 
gun includes many Nat'l and world champions. 

Maj. Frazier of the 1924 Olympic Pistol 
Team, after a thorough test says: 


“Being free from noise and recoil, the Bulls 
Eye Pistol does not cause the beginner to 
flinch, and therefore eliminates one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to learning to shoot a 
handgun. It has been my experience that 
most poor pistol shots are such because of the 
habit of flinching, acquired by trying to learn 
the whole game at once. A gun which teaches 
shooting by successive steps is to be preferred.” 


Outfit includes pistol, rubber stamp for mak- 
ing paper targets of suitable size, bird targets, 
loader, 500 shot and rubbers. 


Price Complete, $2.50 
Endorsed by the American Rifleman. 


BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
BOX 480 RAWLINGS, WYO. 


T. G. Brown, Eastern Representative, 
Uffington, Virginia. 





If it’s your hope to improve 
your shooting, to do so it’s necessary to use this 
All of the great record scores made 
with the Springfield Rifle much is responsible in 
using the O’Hare Mick. 
SEND for my latest ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
and Price List. 
I am always adding new articles to interest Rifle 
men. 





813 West 5th Street 
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The 
B. S. A. Match 


Rifle No. 12 


Made and guaranteed by the 
Birmingham Small Arms Co., 
Ltd., proves its value most con- 
vineingly in competition. 
Send for B. S. A. literature on 
Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Double 
Barrel Shotguns, Firearms Ac- 
cessories, etc. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 


Urite for Catalog 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp 
90 West St Middlefield Conn 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


You can sleep outdoors in perfect comfort 
“You have the best light-weight bag made.”’ 
—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 


Scientifically Correct 
Made like the fur of an 
animal, it retains the body 
heat, but not the moisture. 
No dead air spaces to be- 


come foul or soaked, as 
in a closely woven or 
filed fabric. Weighs 
about 5 Ibs, 


Mirakel 52 Prism Bin- 
oculars; genuine Jena; 
“Explorers” 


tan” "$22.50 


High Grade Imported and 
Domestic Shotguns and 
Rifles. 

a _— 
Camping, Hunting, Tour- 
ing, Engineering, Ezplor- 
ing Equipment. 

Hensoldt Ri 
Binoculars ; 
croscopes. 


Let us furnish estimates 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., ®2§.Wsyrc2 S 


Yom 


Loading Tools 


410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


elescopes ; 
Portable Mi- 


720 


pe 0 0.0.0 OED EOE SED 





Wilmington, Del. 


| power, with precision micrometer 
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Auxiliary 
Cartridge 


Target Shootitig’ 
and for Small Game 


Usecheap ammunitionin large, 
high-powered rifle. Bullet takes 
rifling—won't strip, become deform- 
ed, lead barrel. Simple, strong, per- 
fectly harmless to any part of rifle—used 
thru magazine if desired. For nearly all 
hi-power rifles. Price 8Sc—at dealers, or by 
mail. Ask for Marble’s Catalog 60 Sports- 
men’s Specialties. 

Marble Arms & Mf ; B2Delta Avenve 
. Cons Tiacee, Bch 
“ ———— - 





A Fecker scope with 34” objec- 
tive, choice of 4%, 6, 8 or 10 | 


Mounts and hardened steel bases | 
AT $42.50 is the best buy in the 
shooting world today. Compare 
this with other prices. Fecker 
Scopes are the choice of Cham- 


pions. 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rifle Sights. Spotting Scopes. 














Used by Expert Riflemen Everywhere 
Recommended by Uncle Sam 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Cleans Guns, High Power Rifles, 
Revolvers, Pistols, Firearms of all 
kinds. Removes all powder and 
primer residue and lead fouling. 
Prevents RUST and pitting. 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for 
Working Parts 


of Shot Guns, Rifles, firearms of 
all kinds, Fishing Reels, household 
purposes, Prevents RUST. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 No 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEK 


Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. 
Apply SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft 
and easy—thoroughly waterproof—takes and 
holds brilliant shine—not oily or greasy. SEK 
is not impaired by use or age; is permanent. 
Can treats 2 pairs men’s shoes, Postpaid $0.50. 


Send 10c¢ 
for Sample 








Other SEK waterproofing products are: 
Sport-SEK ‘for Clothing....... Per Qt. $1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots........Per Pt. $1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops.....Per Qt. $2.00 
Can-Va-SEK for Tents........ Per Gal. $2.50 


Write for interesting literature FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. f2r2i°" 


Kentucky 
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READ TERMS BEFORE SENDING ORDER 
advertisements appearing in the 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus shoot- 
ing equipment, or the &cquisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion of twenty 
words when his subscription is p&id for one year. i 
to write or print the text plainly on one side of the paper only, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office three weeks 
in excess of 20 must 
be paid for &t the rate of 5 cents a word. Cash MUST accompany order. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have alread 
of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these columns at a 
cost of 5 cents a word. No advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. 
They should be in the publication office three weeks prior to the time 


HE uniformly excellent returns from 


prior to the following publication date. 


appearance is desired. 





FOR SALE—Premo Pony Camera No. 4, 4x5 in., 
Plantagraph lense case, film pack adapter, 5 plate 
holders, 6 extra lenses, developing machine, washing 
box, 2 printing frames, trays, trimmer, etc; perfect 
except time-stop; price, $15.00. Trade for Stevens 
target rifle .414; perfect condition. W. Harry 
Brown, Coleta, Il. 


FOR SALE—One Model .52 Winchester, new 
model, perfect gun-crank condition inside and out, 
not a scratch on gun, complete with leather sling 
and canvas case. First money order for $30.00 
takes it, subject to return if gun is not as repre- 
sented. Arne Arneson, 117 Vasa Ave. E, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One stock, Model 1922, pistol grip, 
for .30 cal. Springfield, with rear sight base left 
on, with cut for Lyman 48 sight, with butt-plate, but 
no band and swivel; excellent pure oil finish, not 
checked; $6.00. 1 Stevens offhand target pistol, 10 
in. barrel, .22 L. R. relined by Hitchcock, extremely 
accurate nickel frame, checked walnut stocks, sights 
altered to Patridge type; perfect condition; $18.00. 
1 Winchester bolt action .410 shotgun, full choke, 
barrel and Action perfect, stock barely shows use; 
$10.00. Above prices f. o. b., privilege examination. 
WANT—Win. Midrange Vernier Sight, Win. wind- 
gauge aperture front sight, perfect; Sharps-Bor- 
chardt action, set triggers. E. D. Wallace, 1120 
Amador Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


TRADE—Two American auto. pistols for Henry 
and Winchester Model 66 rifles; carbines preferred. 
W. F. Hunter, Rosebush, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Ideal molds No. 308334 (Krag), No. 
452374 (.45 auto.), $1.50 each. D. A. Ideal load- 
ing chamber only (.45 auto.), $1.50. Ideal No. 4 
tool, complete, for .32-20, $3.50. Six-shot D. 
Pepper-box pistol in working order, $5.00. WANT— 
Mold for .38 S. & W. Spl. Ralph Tucker, Webster 
City, Iowa. 3s 


GUNS, NEW AND USED—Special price to mem- 
bers on new guns. No lists; all inquiries answered 
promptly. Will ship C. O. D. if desired. Earl J. 
Russell, Monmouth, Illinois. 


WANTED—8-gauge shotgun with brass shells and 
reloading tools for same. Will trade Stevens .410 
shotgun pistol, with 12-inch barrel, and 1 case of 
Springfield 1906 service cartridges, original case of 
1,200 rounds, Remington make. If you have no 8- 
gauge, what will you trade for this case of c&ar- 














> 











tridges? Dr. E. H. Cunningham, 101 Baylor Ave., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Brand new S. A. Colt .45, blued, 
$22.00 or trade for perfect .52 Winchester; Win. 
action, heavy weight, $4.50. Remington-Hepburn 
action, $5.00. Win. S. S. rifle, new barrel, .38 W. 
Cc. F., $10.00. Win. single-shot, .22 W. C. F., fine 


hunting rifle, $6.00. Old-time Stevens rifle, nickel 
plated, tip-up action, .22 cal., $3.00. Three boxes 
Western .32-40. $1.50. Remington derringer, new, 
$8.00. F. O. B. here. Louis Evans, Route No. 7, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—Best cash offer, Star-gauge Spring- 
geld .30-06; brand new condition inside and out; 
fired less than fifty times; absolutely accurate. L. 
Vanatta, Covington, Ohio. 


WANTED—High-grade binoculars in fine condi- 
tion for cash; prefer 8 or 10-power Carl Zeiss or 











Hensoldt. E. B. Witwer, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
TRADE—FEastman Kodak, 1A Special, anastigmat 





fens, with leather case; case is shop-worn; camera 
is new; cost $52.00. WANTED—Winchester 52 or 
spotting scope-match condition. H. T. Miller, State 
College, Pa. 


All words 


It is necessary only 


made use 











FOR SALE OR TRADE—S. & W. Military and 
Police .38 Special, 6-inch, and B. & M. reloading 
outfit. .22 Colt target, 6-inch. Both new. WANT 
—New Model .45 Colt Automatic or .45 N. S., like 
condition. Dr. Earl J. Thee, 3923 W. Sixth St., at 
Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ee RE FIN OIE 

WANTED—1901 10 ga. Winchester shotgun, in 
good condition. Sell .250-3,000 Savage lever action 
take-down, checkered pistol grip and fore-end, fine, 
$35.00. C. F. Cotton, Bluehill, Maine. 
<etensesssneusuineeSssasseesshisssotesniensesasnastsannasneeecensouensttessnsssememess 

FOR SALE—Sporting Springfield, restocked and 
refinished in Germany, raised rib length barrel, beau- 
tiful walnut stock, hair trigger; beautifully engraved, 
perfect condition ; $100.00. Also .44 Smith & Wesson 
Russian sing'e-action target model, same as new, 
with over 150 rounds, $30.00. Willis M. Everett, 
Jr., 402 Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 


SELL OR TRADE—Registered police dog, 16 
months old, black and tan male; good disposition and 
in excellent health; reasonably priced at $40.00; 
would trade for .45 Auto. Colt., improved model, or 
-45 S. A. Colt, 4% in. barrel. Must be accurate and 
in perfect condition inside and out. Will ship do 
on approval to party with proper references, J. W. 
Baker, Huntsville, Tennessee. 








FOR SALE—Smith field grade, 20 ga., 26-inch, 
full and modified; fine stock; $35.00; makes fine 
pattern and like new; leather case, $5.00. .45 Colt 
Auto. Commercial, latest model, perfect inside and 
out, shot 50 times; price, $30.00. Winchester 1906 
Repeater, .22 cal., barrel is pitted, $5.00. C. M. 
Dixon, Centennial, Wyoming. 





FOR SALE—Winchester bolt action M. 54 for .30- 
06 cartridge, absolutely new, complete with Lyman 
48 and bow swivels. Cost $63.00; take $50.00. 
New heavy frame Colt .22 cal. revolver, 6-in. barrel, 
fired only testing, cost $30.00; take $25.00. T. C. 
Barrier, Box 52, Statesville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Savage, lever, .300, with sole leather 
case, never fired, $35.00. Winchester No. 52 with 
5A scope and mounts, perfect shape, $45.00; both 
together, $75.00, or trade for Radiola Superhet. 
Major C. F. Queisser, 3232 Warrington Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—O'Hare micrometer, $4; like new 
except my name engraved on it. Conrow front 
sight protector, new, $1.00. ©. W. Wessel, Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Remington .35 cal. automatic rifle, 
brand new, never fired, $45.00; sent C. O. D. sub- 
ject to approval. .256 Newton bolt action sporter, 
same condition, $45.00. .45 Colt automatic, new 
condition, no sign of wear, $25.00. First $1 deposit 
as guarantee of good faith takes one or all. Se- 
quoia Gun Bluer, guaranteed a complete and satis- 
factory bluer, $1.50. Illustrated Arms-Ammunition 


catalogue, 5c; will save you money. M. H, Shine 
Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 3-1-26-C 


FOR SALE—One .38 Colt Army Special, in good 
condition, $22.50. One Remington .22 auto., Model 
16-A, $32.50; same as new. George W. Teter, Fair- 
play, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—lIthaca 12 No. 1 grade, 28 in., auto. 
ejectors, Jostam paid, Lyman sights, perfect inside, 
fine outside. .45 N. S. (not auto.), 5% in., walnut 
stocks, fine inside, bluing, worn some outside. Mar- 
lin 39, perfect inside, good outside. Savage N. R. A. 
.22, Lyman front, fine inside, fair outside, Keer 
sling, rods, sights, other things, $80.00 cash takes 
all. All guaranteed as represented. Buyer must be 
pleased. E. L. Wagner, Graysonia, Arkansas, 
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FOR SALE—Winchester Model 54, cal. 270, Ly- 
man 48 rear, fired ten times; price, $50.00. Win- 
chester Model ’94, cal. .25-35, sling rings, no sight 
slot on rear on barrel, Marble’s flexible tang sight, 
Lyman gold bead front, new condition; price, $39.00. 
Winchester Model 52, cal. .22 L. R., new model 
stock, with sling, new condition, used very little; 
price, $35.00. Savage 12 ga. shotgun, 30-in. full 
barrel, used very little, new condition, with canvas 
leather bound case, $43.00. Colt New Service 5% 
barrel, .44 S. & W.; special new condition with 
shoulder holster; price, $28.00. Stevens off-hand 
6-in. pistol, new, with cheap holster; price, $9.50. 
One muzzle-lodding rifle, about .34 cal., outside in 
good condition, inside fair, but still accurate; price, 
$10.00. Any of the abova guns will be shipped pre- 
paid on receipt of price. If you want information 
inclose stamp. Reason for selling, I need the money 
and have to sell. O. G. Hovatter, St. George, W. 





Va., R. No. 3. 3-1-26-B 

SALE—Colt .22 auto., $21.00. Krag rifle barrel, 
$2.75. Fancy .30-30 Win. take-down, $25.00. 
WANT—Krag ammunition. 0. A. Myklejord, Foss- 
ton, Minn. 





TRADE—Winchester single-shot musket, .22 long 
rifle, nearly new inside and out, regular rear sight 
and Lyman combination globe and open front sight, 
very accurate. WANT—.22 Reising or Colt auto. 
i Reising preferred. C. V. Oden, Dixonville, 


Pitti i 

SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. Hampshire. The last 
price list for 1925 will be out in a few weeks. Our 
stock is very complete and summer prices hold until 
October 1. We are stealing second base from the 
fanatics. If you can read and FIGHT you will get 
your money's worth if you care to ship your stamp. 





WANTED—Colt, Bisley flat-top target, model .45 
frame, caliber and condition not important. Jen- 
ning’s Bat. Rifles, made by Robbins & Lawrence, 
Windsor, Vermont. S. Harold Croft, Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa. 


pede ee 

FOR SALE—One new Howe-Whelen Springfield 
bolt-sleeve sight, $10.00. One new Howe-Whelen 
Springfield cleaning tube Gnd funnel, $4.00. _ One 
new steel butt plate, checked and engraved, suitable 
for any fine rifle, $3.00. The three for $15.00. No 
trades. Postal money order only. R. D. Talmage, 
East Hampton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Colt .38, 6 in. barrel, weight 2 Ibs., 
inside of barrel perfect, outside shows use, square 
butt, wood handles, spring for cylinder pawl broken, 
otherwise fine mechanical order; sold as is, $8.00. 
Box 25 shells, Win. .38-56, new, 50 cents. 50 
bullets, .32 Win. Spl., full patch, 50 cents). WANTED 
—Reloading tool, .30 Army Krag. V. R. Olmstead, 
36 Park St., Montclair, N. J. 


cence these eiaienneacincaneceaees nee 

SALE OR TRADE—One Model 14% Rem. Car- 
bine, .38-40 cal, perfect inside, good outside, $25.00. 
One Colt Army Special, .38, fair, $10.00. One each, 
.25-20 R. and .32 S. & W. tools, Ideal make, $4.00 
each. One Model 12 c. Remington, .22 cal., perfect 
in and out, $18.00. WANTED—Krag Carbine, 
Springfield Sporter, Tent or what. B. D. Hall, 
Route 1, Simpson, W. Va. 





FOR SALE—.30-06 ammunition, case lots only. 
W. R. A., R. A., Peters and U. M. C., $25.00 per 
case f. o. b. Austin. B. J. Rupert, 1704 W 9% St., 
Austin, Texas. 


FOR SALE—New 1925 National Match Spring- 
field rifle; shot 25 rounds; sling and 60 1923 Na- 
tional Match cartridges; $44.00. Evans rifle, serv- 
iceable condition, $16.00. H. D. Fessenden, North 
Fairfield, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—.300 Savage; absolutely new condi- 
tion; very accurate; Marble receiver sight; Sheard 
gold bead front; a genuine bargain; $37.50. Paul 
Richardson, Juliaette, Idaho. 





SELL OR TRADE—2 Win. M52 target stocks, 
fancy curly walnut, hand oil finish, fully checked, 
cheekpiece, full p. g., checked steel s. g. buttplate, 
swivels; $25.00 each. Springfield M1922  sporter 
stock, refinished, oil, nice grain, fully checked, s. g. 
buttplate, swivels; $12.00. 7% ft. 2% oz. split cane 
fly rod, like new, worth $40.00; take $15.00. Union 
Hdw. takedown bait reel, new, $3.00. B. & J. en- 
larging and projecting camera, 6 in. condensers, Dar- 
lot projection lens, wire, lamp-socket, reflector, slide 
and negative carriers, perfect order, $20.00. - Kawee 
camera, good order, only 1 in. thick, 9x12 cm., 
pack adapter, no lens, $7.00. WANT—8 to 12 
power prism monocular, good make; S. & W. .38 Spl 
M. & P., square butt, 6 in., blued; Ballard .22 s, t., 
or action only. Perry Frazer, Ridgewood, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—.22 Hi-Power Savage 
rifle, take-down; fine condition inside, outside slightly 
worn; Ideal loading tool and mold for same; also 
five boxes of factory cartridges; complete outfit, 
$30.00. Will trade for Colt Bisley model in new 
condition. Horace P. Shaw, Birmingham, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One Premoette Camera, 2%, Noa 
3%; Planatograph lens, $500; one Eastman Hawk- 
eye camera, %x5%; Planatograph lens, automatic 
shutter; $10.00. One single barrel shotgun, .410, 
$5.00. Bolt-action Savage rifle, .250-3000 cartridges, 
tools, molds, bullets, ete., a $75.00 outfit at $30.00. 
Marchhand field glass, 8-power, $5.00. All these are 
in first-class condition or money back. Fred L, Na- 
tion, 805 Union St., Emporia, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Two .30-06 new Mauser rifles, in new 
condition, $20.00 each. F. D. Hickok, 152 Summer 
St., Bradford, Pa. 


WILL EXCHANGE high-grade gent’s watch for 
L. C. Smith, Fox or Parker double-barrel, 12-gauge 
shotgun. Samuel Kates, 2000 South St., Phila., Pa. 

FOR SALE—.22 L. R. S. & W. single-shot, 10-inch 
barrel target pistol; extremely @ccurate; perfect 
$18.00. 


condition inside and out; Patridge sights; 
R. S. Atwood, Port Monroe, Va. 


_FOR SALE—Absolutely new Krag rifle, Kerr 
sling, Ideal No. 3 tool, double chamber, muzzle re- 
sizer, two hundred cartridges not war junk, broken 
shell extractor, jointed rod, $14.00; mold and dipper, 
$2.00. Satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. 
Truman Ball, Heyworth, MIlinois. 


_WANTED—For cash, plain-finished Adolph “Long 
Range” and Adolph-Webber pistols; also Springfield 
or Winchester 52-22 cal. barrel (new), and old 
books on gunsmithing. WANT “D—Fo- trad> o- 
cash, old molds for recutting. Ballard action, .22-15- 
60, .25-25 rifles, cases and tools; ditto .30-40 tools 
(Perfection or B. & M.) Have Natrometer, Radio- 
trons, parts, ete. T. Stahl, Birmingham, Mich. 


ee AS At eT RE 

FOR SALE—I have decided to dispose of my 
very fine .22 L. R. Pope Winchester rifle. It has @ 
29-inch heavy barrel, practically new, on a Winder 
action, with side cut away for easy loading, and 
the hammer skeletonized for quick lock time. Two 
stocks and forearms for prone and offhand shooting. 
Has individual single trigger and set triggers with 
both levers. _ As complete @s they are made and 
perfect one in every respect. Will accept cash or 
trade offer. answer stamped addressed enve- 























lopes only. Fred N. Anderson, 239 Main St., Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 
TRADE—Model 54, ‘06 Winchester, new condi- 





tion, perfect, for Springfield Sporter Style, N. R. A., 
- sold by D. C. M. Chas. Woodley, Silver Lake, 
ansas. 


SALE, NO TRADES—Colt .22 Automatic: ivory 
front, 3 rear sights; perfect; holster ; $24.00. S. & 
W.. .22-32 heavy frame target revolver: ivory front: 
inside perfect, outside fair; $22.00. Marble Game 
Getter, old style; ivory front, 12 in. barrels, .22-44; 
perfect ; holster; $18.00. Savage N. R. A. .22. two 
magazines, ivory front, Lyman middle, factory -22 


caliber; Lyman 2B ivory front, Marble duplex 
rear, 2 p. g. stocks; inside perfect, outside good: 
$18.00 Earl L. Bradsher, 716 Union St., Baton 
Rouge, La. 
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FOR SALE—150 soft nose, 117 gr. .25 eal.. 150 
F. M. J. 117 gr. .25 cal. and 870 M. C.. pointed 
101 gr. .25 Rem. bullets, $8.50: Ideal Tool No. 10 
D. A. Chamber 9 mm. Luger, $3.00. Muzzle sizer, 
65 cents. Ideal mold 358242, $1.25. Ideal Tool No 
6, cal. .40-60 Win., new, $1.00. Ideal mold, .38- 
55-255, new, $1.00 Win. mold, .49-82, fine #1 an, 
Win. mold, .44-40, good. $1.00. Allow for postage. 
H. Hudson, 1757 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. 
nen seneneeeee-~—er 

SALE OR TRADE—Savage rifles, new, Model 2 
bolt. .300; Model 1899 F. .30-30: Colt rae cera 
pistol. new. .45 cal. WANTED—Colt’s single ac- 
tion .45. 5% in. and 7%-in; New Service .45, 7% 
in:; S. & W. .38 Special, 6 in.; Colt .38 Army Spe- 
ay 6 in. J. R. Lenny, 2811 W. Oxford St., Phila., 
2. 


FOR SALE—Colt 12-ga. hammerless Damascus, 
engraved and gold inlaid, fine, $80.00. Colt .32-20 re- 
peating rifle, fine, with target sights, $30.00. Colt .22 
repeating rifle, fine, $15.00. Win. .22 S. S., 24-in. 
octagon barrel, target sights, as good as new, $25.00. 
B. S. A. .22 cal., with 6X Cataract scope, good, 
$25.00. Colt .38 automatic pistol, 38 6 in., mili- 
tary, good, $25.00. Brand new .32-20 S. A. Army, 
7% in. barrel, $25.00; worth $34.00. .22 cal 
Rem. target pistol, new barrel, $25.00. Sporting 
stock for Springfield, fine, $20.00. Clarence Narner, 
117 N. Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 


TRADE—Win. 1892, .38-40 half magazine, spe- 
cial nickel steel barrel, inside perfect, outside excel- 
lent. Win. 1895 carbine, .30-40, bluing badly worn, 
stock worked over, inside slightly pitted. WANT— 
Colt .38 spec., tools, other rifles or hand guns. 
H. L. MeFarland, Picacho, Arizona. : 


FOR SALE—.250-3000 bolt rifle, 54 Lyman sight, 
oil-finished stock, case, crank condition, $37.50. Wm. 
Hawley, Terrace, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Winchester 1905 model, self-loading, 
-35 cal., perfect with Stevens 368 scope and mounts, 
$50.00. TRADE—.38-40 Win. mold and reloader, 
perfect for .32-40 tool, in perfect condition. J. F. 
Springer, 402 Ninth St., Wellsville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—.38-40 S. A. Colt, 7% in. barrel, 
nickel, fine, leather holster, $20.00. .30-06 Spring- 
field sport stock, pistol grip, oil finish, trap in butt, 
new, $15.00. .30-06 Springfield receiver assembly, 
new, $5.00. 1,000 .30-06 Remington Service am- 
munition, 150 gr. bullet, $25.00 for lot, $3.00 per 
100 rounds. WANT—Ideal or other tools for .32-40 
service ammunition for .38 cal. service revolver, 
also ammunition, block, for .32-40. H. D. Robbins, 
1142 Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Remington Model 14, slide action, 
eal. .25 Rem., Lyman rear sight, new, fired only to 





sight in: $38.00. M. M. Murrey, San Anselmo, 
Calif. 
FOR SALE (No trades)—Smith & Wesson, .22 


eal., target pistol, 6-in. barrel, $17.50. 9 mm. Steyr 
automatic pistol, $20.00. Smith & Wesson, cal. .44, 
Russian double caption, 5 in. barrel, nickeled finish, 
$18.50. Smith & Wesson, .22 cal, target pistol, 10- 
in. barrel: verv fine; $22.50. Smith & Wesson, 
Model 1917, .45 cal. revolver, $20.00. Remington 
double Deringer, cal. .41, nickeled finish, $8.00. 
Smith & Wesson .45 Schofield. 7-in. barrel, blued 
finish: very fine; $27.50. Colt’s New Service, cal. 
.455, Eley 4%-in. barrel, blued finish, $20.00. .35 
cal. Smith & Wesson automatic pistol, blued finish, 
$21.00. Colt .45 Govt. automatic pistol, $17.50. 
Colt .32 automatic pistol, $14.50. Colt .38 mili- 
tary model automatic pistol, $27.50. 8 mm. Span- 
dau Mauser, Model 1917, $12.50. Beaumont 5-shot 
bolt-action, cal. .43 Egyptian, $6.50. Many other 
rifles, revolvers, and automatic pistols too numerous 
to list. Write me your wants. W. S. Lutz, 8 So. 
18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAINS—Fine Parker, 12-ga. double ham- 
merless, G. H. ejector, new condition, $97.50. 20- 
ga. V. H. Parker, $47.50. 16-ga. Sauer double ham- 
merless, new, $97.50. Winchester 95 .30-06 take- 
down, Lyman sights, crank condition, $39.50. Pre- 
war Sauer Mauser, 8 mm., fine used order, $51.00. 
Savage bolt action .250-3000: good; $29.50. Simp- 
son Mauser, 8 mm., new, $21.50. Borchardt auto- 
matic pistol-carbine, complete with shoulder stock and 
two magazines in fitted leather-covered case; shoots 
the powerful 7.63 cartridges; pre-war outfit; pistol 
in crank condition; outfit, $49.50. Tanned black 
bearskin, makes fine rug, $15.00. Will ship on re- 
ceipt of $5.00 check or M. O., balance C. O. D., with 
examination privilege. W. Kimball, 34 South St., 
Boston, Mass. 603 








REVOLVERS rebored and choked to shoot shot 
and round ball, $3.00. Reloading tools for same, 
$3.00. Shot or round ball ctgs., $3.50 per 100 
Make fine gun for small game. Bud Dalrymple, 
United States Hunter, Rock Spgs., Wyo. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One 12-ga@. new No. 1 
Ithaca, $30.00. WANT—.22 Reising auto., in new 
condition. F. D. Hickok, 152 Summer St., Brad- 
ford, Pa. 


OLD BOOKS—Rare, curious, out-of-print books, 
sporting, drama, etc. Searched for located—no 
charge. Back number magazines. George G. Ma- 
kenzie, 1111 Capitol Bld., Chicago, Ti. 











MARLIN, repeating, hammer, 12 ga., 2 sets bar- 
rels, 30 full am., 26 in., modified, 2 stocks, 1 Cir- 
cassian walnut, @nd 1 straight stock for trap, fine 
condition, $48.00. 6x36 Hemsoldt Ideal Dialyt B, in 
case, $30.00. Krag Sporter, P. G. stock, Lyman 
peep sight, 26-in. barrel, new, $15.00. Lyman 103 
windgauge, bolt sight for Springfield, $5.00. Sleep- 
ing bag, waterproof, wool inside bag, for auto camp- 
ing, $10.00. J. Leroy Baker, 208 N. 4th St., Me- 
chanicville, N. Y. 





rounds of .303 British ammu- 
Dr. W. B. Lewis, Kamcar, 


FOR SALE—500 
nition, as issued, $2.50. 
Iowa. 





FOR SALE (No trade)—.38 cf@l., 5-shot Marwin 
& Hulbert revolver, $15.00. .44 cal. S. & W. Rus- 
sian, double action, 5-in. barrel, nickel finish, $17.50. 
-45 cal., Model 1917, S. & W. revolver, fine, $22.50. 
9 mm. Steyr automatic pistol, $20.00. .22 cal, Colt 
Police Positive target revolver, $22.50. .38 S. & W. 
5-shot pocket model revolver, nickel finish, $15.00. 
Smith & Wesson, cal. .44 S. & W. American re- 
volver, 8-in, barrel, very fine, $35.00. .32 cal. Sav- 
age automatic pistol, $14.00. .45 Colt Govt. model 
automatic pistol, $17.50. Colt .32 automatic pistol, 
$14.50. Colt. .25 cal. automatic pistol, $13.50. 
Rare and obsolete cartridges, single and by the box. 
Write me your wants. W. S. Lutz, 8 South 18th 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Ballard action, set trigger sand en- 
graved action preferred; caliber, condition of barrel 
or stock not essential. Give full description and 
lowest cash price. F. W. Osgood, 62 Duane S&t., 
New York City. 





FOR SALE—One Remington auto. rifle M. 24, .22 
L. R., fine, $20.00. Shotgun primers, Western, new, 
No. 4 and No. 6, which fit 410 P. S., 10 cents per 
100. Cartridges .20-38-70, 50 cents. -25-25-25 
Stevens, 60 cents. .45-25-21, 75 cents. 300 .38 
short R. F., old but sure fire, $1.50. .45-44 Colt, 





50 cents. All black powder. Pearl Emerson, Blue 
Hill, Maine. 
FOR SALE—Ballard No. 4% A-1 Mid-Range, pis- 





tol grip, shotgun butt, Circassian walnut stock and 
fore-end. Adolph De Luxe checking and oak leaf 
carving. Krupp steel, matted rib barrel,, .25-21 cal., 
Lyman sights, no rear sight slot in barrel, new con- 
dition inside and outside with exception of very 
slight mars on stock and edge of rib. A_ beautiful 
and perfect rifle as it is, but can be lined to make 
-22 cal. if desired. Price, $40.00. W. A. Stone, 
938 Oakdale Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Very fine B. S. A. No. 12 match 
rifle for $29.00. Nearly new Peterson Ballard, heavy 
barrel 28 in., fine plain single trigger action for 


$50.00. Brand new .32 S. & W. long target gun 
for $25.00. Fine S. & W. .32, bottom break, $15.00. 
Fine single trigger, plain Ballard action, $17.50. 


New Neidner Ballard, .25-20, with loading too!s, for 
$35.00. ‘ WANT—To trade for or buy spotting 
scopes, a case of .22 ammunition, perfect revolvers, 
hunting or target rifles or shotguns. Fred N. An- 


derson, 239 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Rifles: .32-40 Remington, Hepburn 
action, bbl. poor, $5.00. .45-70 Remington Lee, 


shortened forearm, 33-in. bbl., good, $9.50; .22 L. r. 
S. S. Winchester, heavy 22-in. octagonal bbl., double- 
set triggers, B-5 scope, very good, $19.50. .45-70 
Sharps. Borchardt action. good, $9.50. .50-70 ham- 
mer Sharps, $2.50. .50-70 Remington S. S., N. Y. 
State model, excellent, $5.00 (two latter are car- 
bines). .45-70 Peabody, Henry rifling, fair, $3.75. 
58 Remington muzzle loader with heavy brass-bound 
sword bayonet with 4-ball brass “Minie ball’ mold 
and 2-ball round and conical ball mold, all in perfect 
condition, $17.50. Revolvers: Russian, about 

mm., World War relic, $3.00. Adams .44 C. & B., 
fair. $5.00. Molds: F. A. .45 round 4-ball brass, 
$3.50. .38-40 W. R. A., $1.00. .30 cal. 8-ball gas 
check. Ideal 308333, $4.00. Ideal 25719. $1.25. 
Miscellaneous: Krag rifle bbl., excellent. $2.50. Ideal 
tool. .45 Colt D. A.. without mold, with muzzle re- 


sizer, excellent. $4.25. Tdeal bul'et sizer and lu- 
bricator with 257 die. $6.00 -30 cal. Yankee gas 
check tool, $5.00. Shell holders, resizing dies and 


other parts in various calibres for the Ideal armory 
press. various kinds of spare parts for rifles and 
revolvers. Empty Cases: 20-40 F. A., new, $1.50. 
45-70, good, 75 cents. .45-80, heavy copver, $2.00. 
All per 100. Ball cartridges per 100: .303, British 
Mk. VII $2.50. .45 Colt revolver. smoke'ess, F. A. 
model ’09, $1.60. .25-20 S. S. black. $1.10. .22-15- 
0. black. $1.45. .50-70. black. $1.45. .44 Old 
Colt. black. $1.45. Bullets at 95 cents ver 100. 
20 cal. 220-er. F. M. J., .22 cal. 70-gr. S. P., .25 
eal, 117-gr. S. P. Money orders or certified checks; 
teansportation extra. E. D. Regad, Pedricktown, 


SALE OR TRADE—Smith 12 ga. double duck- 
gun, Lyman sights and_ ejectors, 30-in. barrels, 
$50.00. New Krag match barrel. 30 in., $15.00. 
44 8. A., 4% in., ivory bead sight, blue, $20.00. 
1873 Winchester octagon-barreled, 20-in. rifle. in 
factory grease, $20.00. Fine 6-inch .36 S. & WwW. 
Spl. target barrel, $6.00. 7 mm., 24 in., 7%, ivory 
and receiver sights, new barrel fitted and chambered 





by Neidner, $50.00. WANT—.25 Krag or .25-25 or 
250 Savage barrel with 10-in. twist. Improved .45 
Auto. Colt, Officers’ model 38. Srorting stock for 
1917 Enfield or Remington Model 29. Scope sight. 
25-35 muzzle resizer, or complete tool. Powder, 
primers and .25 cal. bullets. C. L. Eimer, Box 77, 


Quemado, N. Mex. 





~~ WANTED—Waffenfabrik Mauser, 6.5 mm. rifle 
or carbine, good action and stock; condition of bar- 
rel no object. F. J. Sage, 38 R. R. Ave., New Ca- 
naan, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Remington Model 25, .32-20, like 


new, fired less than 100 times; $25.00. C. O. D. 
privilege examination on receipt of $2.50; or trade 


for Win. model 52 or Marlin Model 39 if bbl. O. K. 
W. W. Smart, Box 494, Westwood, Cal. 





Movie of a Man Shooting 


Ten U.S. .22 N.R. Aw’s 








A Hero’s Sacrifice 


ENERAL TAYLOR had politely declined Santa Anna’s 

invitation to surrender—and through the rugged 

defiles above Buena Vista came the Mexicans— 
20,000 strong. 

Lieutenant John O’Brien, 4th Artillery, with two 
field pieces, was stubbornly holding a key position un- 
supported—his men falling back no faster than the 
recoil of the guns carried them. O’Brien was wounded; 
his men were dropping fast; two horses had been 
shot down under him and the third was bleeding. 

There were two alternatives—to limber up and save 
his guns, or to stand his ground and fight till his guns 
were lost. He chose to fight—the decision of a hero! 

A few moments later, with his little crew virtually 
cut to pieces, O’Brien saw Bragg’s battery arrive — 
and the tide of battle swung to the U. S. forces. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98%is produced for 
industrial uses. 








